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" In maiden meditation fancy free." 

GLORIOUS sunset in the month 
of roses. The earth is sweet 
with the odour of new-mown hay. 
A Sabbath stillness reigns, broken only 
by the soft murmur of the far-oflf waves, 
mingling with the drowsy hum of insect 
life — while, ever and anon, the blackbirds' 
wild sweet notes pierce the sleepy air, 
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provoking a shrill discordant chorus, which 
dies away as suddenly as it commenced. 

Walrond Chace lies bathed in a crimson 
glory ; the windows of the old manor house 
gleam out like flames of tawny light. 
Under the shady park trees the rabbits 
are timidly beginning to play, chasing each 
other in shy little runs, which will grow into 
bold fantastic gambols as the twilight 
deepens ; and among the • tangled under- 
wood the pheasants' golden plumage gleams 
here and. there in momentary brightness. 

" The maiden buried, not as one unknown. 
Not meanly, but with gorgeous obsequies. 
And mass, and rolling music, like a queen." 

Bernice Ghauntly closes the book softly. 
There are tears in her eyes — tears that have 
fallen often on the tender pages of " Elaine." 
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She would be ashamed of them were any 
one by to see, for Miss Ghauntly prides 
herself on being rather strong-minded, and 
entirely superior to the many weaknesses 
of her sex. In the little town where 
her whole short life has spent itself, she 
has acquired a character: many people, 
from the simple judgment of their small 
world, are talked into maintaining the char- 
acter it gives them : Bernice's world says 
that she is proud and cold. Proud she may 
be, but I think the sequel to this story, 
if you have patience to read it, will 
completely free her from the charge of 
coldness. 

Strangers generally call Bernice cokl- 
looking ; the severity of her clear-cut fea- 
tures, the purity of her untinted skin, and 
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the utter absence of coquetry in her neatly 
braided hair, may have had something to do 
with this ; but any one looking at the large 
deep eyes, softened as they are now by 
sympathy, and latent slumbering passion, 
would cavil at the word cold as applied 
to our heroine. 

There has been no one in the little town 
to rouse her ; no mortal man has yet 
seemed a god to those brown eyes, that 
look on the world calmly from the crude 
wisdom of nineteen brief bright summers — 
summers that have brought her admira- 
tion in plenty, but never a lover. The 
young rustics have worshipped from a re- 
spectful distance, awed by Bernice's re- 
puted pride, and the halo her father's 
wealth throws round her ; for Miss Ghauntly 
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is an heiress, and the amount of her heri- 
tage a sum untold. 

Bemice is an only child, and Banker 
Ghauntly, as her father is called, often 
throws out vague hints of the fortune his 
daughter will one day be mistress of. He 
is said to be a close man, one who has spent 
little and hoarded much, so rumour runs 
riot over his possible million, and en- 
shrines his heiress in a golden frame. 

For many a long year the old bank has 
stood " Ghauntly & Son," a large dark 
building, striking awe into the juvenile 
portion of Walrond,' who, associating its 
mysterious grandeur with heaps of glitter- 
ing coin and Miss Ghauntly, have arrived 
at a chronic state of open-mouthed respect, 
whenever they see her. 
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The little town, and the adjoining hamlet, 
is full of thrifty, hard-working folks, who, 
having toiled for money all theix lives, and 
gotten it honestly, therefore slowly, wor- 
ship the golden calf ; Miss Ghauntly being 
priestess in ordinary to that captivating 
deity comes in for a good deal of homage, 
lliis, though it has not spoiled the girl, has 
helped to foster and strengthen her over- 
weening pride, and to make her life more 
secluded than it might otherwise have been. 
Very self-contained and dreamy she has 
grown, drawing colour from the phantasy 
of her own imagination, and the glowing 
language of her favourite authors — out- 
wardly calm, dignified, and gracious, but 
hiding a heart whose every pulse is passion, 
slumbering and unsullied. 
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The fading sun peeps through the 
shadowy arcades, peeps through amorously, 
kissing with coy warmth her lily face, and 
lingering among the raven plaits that coil 
so closely round the small shapely head. 
Her tall, slim, young form moves grace- 
fully, scarcely crushing the crisp strong 
weeds as she walks ; they are so bold, these 
weeds, all tangling the pathways like a tiny 
forest. Walrond Chace has been left to 
the pheasants and ground game for many 
a long year, and every green thing has 
gloried in those uneventful circles of time. 

Its late owner, a hoary old Sybarite, 
who had spent his life in gay capitals, 
and looked upon the country as the very 
essence of boredom, a penitential stool on 
which to conjugate the verb s'ennuyer^ 
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had allowed this fair solitude to run wild, 
and in result, the manor is now surrounded 
by a perfect wood, which, if not quite 
agreeing with the laws of health, is pic- 
turesque in the extreme. Well ! he is 
gone now, poor old man, dying game, 
shaking hands feebly to the last with his 
favourite vices; a dainty entremet carried 
him oflf, and the doctors called it apoplexy. 
Report said that a penniless soldier of 
fortune had been enriched by his demise 
— a man not young; one who had lived 
hard, and worked hard, and fought hard 
out in the far East. Report also said that 
he was coming home to rest on his laurels, 
and the Walrondites caught the report, and 
hugged it, and had tea over it, and gossiped 
about it, until they were persuaded of a 
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thousand mysterious facts concerning the 
time of his coming, and the variety it 
would impart to their flavourless life. 

And, somehow, as she walks, there comes 
to this maiden's mind vague thoughts of 
the man whose ground she treads. She 
pictures him — 

"... Marred, of more than twice her years, 
Seamed with an ancient sword cut on the cheek, 
And bruised and bronzed." 

" Marr'd as he was, he seemed the goodliest man." 

A strong, brave man, who has known 
sorrow maybe, who has sinned surely, 
for aU things earthly err, but— 

" Who is yet a living soul." 

And she weaves a romance round him, in 
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which a fair Elaine figures, loving not wisely, 
but too well. 

" Had I been Elaine," she says out loud 
to the shadowy old trees, her thoughts 
wandering away from the possible Colonel 
Walrond, to that hapless ** lily maid " — 
" Had I been Elaine, that * one discourtesy 
that he used' would at least have pre- 
vented my following him. The idea is 
very beautiful — in poetry ; but from a 
practical everyday point of view, it 
seems to me dv<grace without an object. 
Had she been alive, one more look on 
that * dark - splendid ' face might well 
have been worth any sacrifice of pride 
and modesty ; but to send her poor, 
silent, senseless body to meet the gaze 
ot a large court, to leave her name 
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a byword for pity and perhaps con- 
tempt — " 

Bemice pauses, with a soft red glow 
on her usually pale cheeks. She lives 
in the nineteenth century, this " lily 
maid," so perhaps it is well that she 
does not advocate the romance that spread 
like " sweet sickness " under the rule of 
the blameless king. 

The petty townfolks, and honest yokels 
would certainly stare if Miss Ghauntly 
came saUing up the stream some fine 
morning — a marble carved by grim 
Death's cunning hands. They would fail 
to appreciate such a guest, however 
"dark-splendid" its object might he. 

Bemice laughs out loud as this picture 
presents itself to her mobile mind, a 
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laugh that startles the rabbits in its 
clear heart-whole music. Love seems such 
a far-oflf abstract thing to her this soft 
summer evening ; a something too grand 
and glorious to be the common lot of God s 
creatures. Hodge in his cottage cannot 
know what love is, she thinks ; to him, 
and such as him, the subtle depth of a 
great passion cannot speak ; like a 

" Little helpless innocent bird 
That has but one plain passage of few notes." 

It cannot soar to the xicher music of the 
woodlark's cry; it has no power to reach 
the harmony of a great soul. 

Perhaps she is right; the tender sym- 
pathy of affection has nothing to say to 
that rare and fatal dower — the power to 
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love I To love as Elaine loved ; a love 
that, outraged, has no comfort, but turns 
all weary, worn, and spent, gladly to rest 
in Thanatos's calm cold arms, chilled by 
his precious whisper — " Sleep." 
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CHAPTER 11. • 

** There be none of beauty's daughters with a magic 
like thee, 
Like music on the waters is thy sweet voice 
to ma" 

IHE long French windows stand 
invitingly open, and the tender 
June roses peep in shyly. 
Up from the distant sea has come a tiny 
breeze, wooing the drowsy flowers like a 
bold lover, sucking in the incense of their 
sweet breath as they toss their heads in 
lazy coquetry. 

This ariel Don Giovanni plays round 
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Bemice's smooth dark hair, and finding no 
little stray curl to flirt with, flutters the 
ribbons on her white muslin dress. Very- 
fair and demure she looks, sitting at the end 
of the cosy dinner-table, peeping at her 
father now and then through the drooping 
passion-pale roses that cluster in the quaint 
old vase she has placed in the centre. It 
is one of her good times, this common-place 
meal, because her father is at home, and 
the long lonely day holds no greater pleas- 
ure than the promise of an evening spent 
with him. He is by no means an ideal old 
man : tall and gaunt, with a square, hard- 
mouthed, shrewd face — a man whose god 
is money, and whose creed is gain ; but, 
such as he is, his daughter loves him dearly. 
A miser by nature, he has never stinted 
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her ; she has a running account at the 
principal drapers, and, as for pocket-money, 
a little goes a long way in this primitive 
town : but any unnecessary expense chafes 
the old man sorely, and he rules all the 
minor details of domestic economy with an 
iron hand. His shabby clothes are so 
familiar to the townfolks, that they would 
stare if they saw him newly clad ; and they 
say that every penny he parts with gives 
him a pang. 

Men, coming to borrow of Banker 
Ghauntly, have found him as grasping as 
Shylock claiming his bond to the letter. 
There is a story afloat, over which Walrond 
shakes its head, and whispers ominously 
that trite old saying anent ill-gotten gains. 

About a mile from Walrond Chace stand 
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the paper mills (still called the " Ghauntly 
Mills," though it is now many years since 
the banker sold them to their present 
owner). Will Haywell, one of those im- 
provident geniuses, who seem fated to en- 
rich others while they remain beggars 
themselves, first started the grand idea of 
building these mills; the ground was his 
own, and admirably fitted for the purpose, 
but ready money was needed, and away 
went the young enthusiast like a fly into a 
web, straight to Banker Ghauntly 's office. 

The old man made a most hard bargain. 
Haywell was too full of his scheme, too con- 
fident of success to grumble ; indeed he 
would have signed away his soul at that 
moment for just such another heap of 
yellow coins. A man possessed with a 
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building mania is seldom cautious. Some- 
how or other the yellow coins slipped 
through his fingers, and the mills came 
to a standstill. Again he tried to borrow, 
but Ghauntly foreclosed the mortgage, — he 
had the law on his side, and his victim 
was powerless. Will Haywell was ruined, 
and the dark sequel to the story was a 
poor lifeless body floating calmly down the 
very stream that now turns those mills. It 
was a nine days' talk, but the usurer walked 
erect and unmolested ; no real blame could 
be attached to him ; he had lent a man money 
at compound interest, and simply claimed 
that interest. The weak soul that had gone 
all heedless to its last account must bear 
the brunt of its own recklessness. 

Bernice knows nothing of this. A tiny 
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child at the time, if ever she heard poor 
Will Haywell alluded to, his memory had 
no significance for her. The old man is her 
father, and, shrined in that holy name, she 
would believe nothing evil of him ; and he, 
as far as his crabbed nature will allow, 
loves her, talks of her often to others, 
boasting of the wealth that he has gathered 
together for her. But between them there 
is little of the outward forms of affection ; 
there is nothing gushing about Bernice 
Ghauntly — she gives him a calm, perfect 
obedience, and the tenderest, almost imper- 
ceptible care. All his ways and quec^r 
crotchets are studied ; she mends his clothes, 
never seeing in the threadbare old thin:L!;s 
any proof of his miserly habits ; just so 
much as he allows in the housekeeping she 
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spends, and no more, wondering sometimes 
vaguely, why with their wealth such pinch- 
ing is needed ; but the economy has be- 
come habitual, and the wonder dies un- 
answered. 

Their household consists of an old man 
and his wife, — a saving, careful couple, who 
have toiled for them ever since Bemice can 
remember. I believe the race is almost 
extinct, but here and there one meets with 
some faithful specimen of the devoted 
retainer our ancestors had such a monopoly 
of. Oh ! shades of the past, housewives of 
the old school, what would you say to the 
modern serving maid ? A thing that apes 
its mistress to vulgarity, and rules the 
house like a very tyrant. What would you 
say to the torture rcoms, yclept Agencies, 
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where these damsels drive frantic such as 
need their grudging service — what would 
you say to the sharp answers, and the 
readily given notice — you who spun your 
own linen, and brewed your own malt, 
lookiqg for gratitude from the slave you 
meted so little to, and drove so hardly ? 

Well, every dog has his day, they say, 
argumentum ad hominem. 

There is a gentleman dining with the 
Ghauntlys to-night — a man who would 
be noticeable even in a crowd. He is 
short and very meagre-looking, with a 
slight elevation of one shoulder which 
gives a queer twist to the whole body ; 
his sharp, thin, narrow face is expressive 
of talent certainly, but talent that has 
degenerated into cunning, and in the eye's, 
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wliich are very close together even for 
so narrow a face, there lurks a sidelong, 
ifoubting look. This is Stephen Borrodaile, 
in the quaint vernacular of the village 
generally called "Lawyer Borrodaile," an 
attorney of small practice, who derives his 
principal income from the stewardship of 
Walrond Chace; and it is said by the 
uncharitable that during his unquestioned 
years of service he has managed to make 
many perquisites and to save money. 

If there is one thing in the way of 
luxury that Mr Ghauntly prides himself 
upon, it is his wine. Not that it costs 
liim anything ; for, when he inherited his 
father's wealth, he came into possession 
of such a cellar as few can boast. With 
his usual parsimony he has managed to 
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make this cellar last for thirty years, 
often saying grimly that the last bottle 
may be drank by those who come to 
hear his will read. To-night, in honour 
of his guest, some of the soft, mellow 
liquor gleams ruddily in the twilight, 
and the lawyer s eyes rest on it greedily. 
He is a great glutton this man, gobbling 
his food like an animal ; talking hurriedly 
at intervals. 

He has this very afternoon returned from 
a few days' sojourn in that mighty London, 
of which Bernice has heard so- much, but 
never seen. The object of his going was 
a summons from Colonel Ws-lrond, and, 
having seen the heir, he is garrulous 
anent him. 

Banker Ghauntly listens eagerly, wonder- 
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ing whether there is any hope of some 
of the colonel's newly acquired thousands 
finding their way to his strong box. 

"Do you think he will bank here at 
all ? *' he asks. 

" I don't know, my dear sir," says the 
lawyer. He has a fawning manner that 
somehow always irritates Bernice. " Should 
he ask my advice, you may be sure I 
shall not forget your interest." 

Ghauntly turns his head impatiently. 
Bad there been any hidden meaning in 
the words, one might have fancied that 
they stung him. 

" What is Colonel Walrond like ? " Bernice 
asks. She has not spoken before, and now 
the little man's eyes light up with sudden, 
fierce pleasure at being addressed by her — 
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he is not in love with her in the common 
acceptance of the word, only piqued by her 
cold calm indifference, piqued sufficiently 
to hate her savagely at times, and to be 
most cringingly glad of any notice she may 
deign to bestow upon him. 

I often think, when I see a man striving 
to win a woman who evidently dislikes him, 
that the spur of wounded self-esteem has 
more to do with his devotion than real love 
— in proof, such love generally dies with 
possession. 

" I am not a good hand at portrait paint- 
ing, Miss Bemice," he says, showing all his 
white even teeth in a broad smile that is 
anything but pleasant, as it gives a most 
ghastly look to his pinched, pale face. 
" Colonel Walrond must have been a fine man 
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in his youth. Time, my dear young lady, 
destroys the handsomest face " (he means 
that as a hint to her, for he thinks she is 
vain, this queenly Bernice), " and he must 
be nearly fifty now. I should say that he 
suffers from his liver ; few men can stand an 
Indian life. His daughter is very lovely — 
golden-haired, and fresh as a child." 

MissGhauntly s romance dies ingloriously. 
A phre de famille, fifty years of age, and 
with a suffering liver palpably written on 
his face ! A Lancelot may be marred, and 
bruised, and bronzed, and still claim girl- 
hood's worship ; but an Apollo, hot pursued, 
can shroud himself with safety under the 
respectable title of Benedict. 

The two men have much to talk of — 
Bernice knows this — subjects that are Greek 
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to her, and have for their keynote that all- 
powerful word, — money : so she rises, and 
leaves them over their wine. Out in the 
quaint old garden, that is so calm and lovely 
in the soft pale gloaming, she wanders, and 
the mosses coil, dewy and web-like, round 
her feet, and the flowers half open their 
sleepy eyes to gaze up at her, this tall 
human flower that has no kindred with them, 
save in beauty ; and the moon, paled by the 
sun-god's lingering glory, shines down from 
the grey sky like a white window the angels 
have not yet placed the night lamp in : fiir 
away the precious grain waves softly in the 
cool, quiet wind, and farther still the sea 
lies like a huge sheet of silver, hushed and 
waveless. 

She stands with her hands clasped on the 
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old wooden gate, framed in the shadow of 
the linden trees, the foliage flickering on 
her fair, noble face — a vision to soothe and 
calm -an artist's brain, drunken with weird 
phantasy. 

Her eyes, lustrous as an Eastern passion 
flower, are full of dim glory, and vague 
ecstasy, yet withal so calm, so pure and 
unsullied. Just such a face, one could 
fancy, had Joan d'Arc, with the dreamy 
eyes, and the mobile mouth, so tender in its 
very firmness, vivid hued, and undulating. 
The motes dance round her in mad revel ; 
born in a sunbeam, they glory in the warm, 
humid air. Some glad bird is filling the 
night with music ; a black cat, with eyes like 
jewels, is watching for it, wary, and still, 
and patient, that she may crush the song 
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in its soft throat, as men crush genius in the 
fierceness of their greed. 

Through the open window the men's 
voices come to her, mingling harshly with 
all the tender elfin music that fills the earth 
at eventide. So out of place seems that 
eager, guttural argument, that travels in a 
circle round and round the one word — gain. 
And she wonders with dreamy sadness why 
such a curse as gold was needed to blight 
this gracious colour-dowered world. It is 
fair, she thinks, lying in the white heart of 
the lily ; closed in by the dewy lips of the 
Dijon roses, or belting a purple butterfly s 
glittering wings; but the vengeful gods 
froze it into hard metal, and buried it in 
the bowels of earth's darkness, that men 
might toil and travail in endless labour; 
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staining their hands with blood that was 
murder; blackening their heart with a 
coward's treachery ; cringing, creeping, 
lying, hoarding, that they may heap it up 
higher than their own souls — worthless 
treasure, that they must leave behind — 
while the soul goes all naked and helpless 
— whither ? Bernice is half a Bohemian at 
heart ; she would like to lead some sunny, 
nomadic life, glorified by love and freedom, 
finding a meal wherever ripe fruit grew, or 
silver water played in the shadow. Out of 
her loneliness, and the dim jDoetry that lies 
unrecognised in her heart, has grown all this 
phantasy that glorifies every tender thing in 
nature with a mystical, nameless beauty. 

Down the shaded road comes a solitary 
horseman. As he draws near and sees Bernice, 
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he flings himself to the ground, somewhat 
heavily, and comes towards her. A god, in 
his golden Norse beauty — a man, in the com- 
mon-place words with which he greets her. 
" Why don't you go over and cheer the 
old lady up a bit ? " he says, and Bernice 
^hinks how '*all the perfection of an Apollo 
Belvedere would die were it endowed with 
nineteenth centur}^ youth, and nineteenth 
century slang." 

" Is Lady Grace better? " she asks, more from 
politeness than interest ; for Lady Grace is a 
sad old hypochondriac, never running the risk 
of losing sympathy by a relapse into health. 
Lord Elmsden shakes his mighty limbs in 
a jolly, careless laugh — a laugh that dances 
in his blue eyes, and gives them all a child's 
shadowless mirth. 
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" Poor aunt ! She gave me such a list of 
ailments — one of them would carry me off 
in a week. I advised her to take a run up 
to town — that mildewed old abbey is enough 
to make anyone fanciful and nervous." 

Looking down into those sweet, solemn 
eyes, he suddenly changes his tone, — 

" You looked like a picture as I came up 
— a sort of ' He cometh not, she said,' 
affair, you know — in a white dress, and 
under a tree ! " 

" You are very romantic," Bemice says, 
with quiet humour. 

" Well, perhaps I am," he assents. 

He is by no means a sensitive man, satire 
or ridicule must be very pointed to pierce the 
dense armour of good nature fate has cased 
him in ; though, like many kind, lazy souls, 
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he can be doggedly determined when 
thoroughly roused. 

He throws one arm caressingly round his 
horse s neck, so resting himself, looking 
down on her with eyes that shine softly in 
the twilight. 

" Well, perhaps I am — a man gets so now 
and then in the witching hour, etc." He 
longs to say something poetical, but fails for 
want of an inspiration. He can talk by the 
hour about his stables and his kennel, and 
most girls coquet back his flatteries, but 
with Bernice he always feels at a dis- 
advantage. 

" Come in, child, and give us some music," 

Banker Ghauntly's voice rings out deep and 

sonorous through the still night air. 

"Good-bye," she says, laying her tiny 
VOL. L c 
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hand in Hugh Elmsden's; he holds it for 
one brief moment, soft and fluttering like 
the downy pressure of an imprisoned bird. 
She might ask him in, he thinks, but with a 
careless nod she turns and runs lightly up 
the garden path, disappearing like a white 
vision under the shadow of the old horse- 
chestnut tree. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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She doeth little kindn^ses which most leave 
undone or despise." 




MAN has escaped from one of the 
prison ships across the marshes. 
All Walrond is in a state of ex- 
citement. Folks stealthily peep under their 
beds every night before retiring. Girls go 
out in little groups for protection, as though 
the convict were a species of ghoul, who, 
meeting one alone, would certainly gobble 
her up in lieu of any moire legitimate food. 
Bernice does not share the general panic., 
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hut then, as every one says, she is rather a 
strong-minded young person, and has been 
lieard to hope that he, meaning the dread- 
ful convict, may escape. " The prunes and 
prism" young ladies of Walrond are very 
much shocked at such a heathen wish, and 
relieve their feelings by calling Miss 
Ghauntly " singular," with an emphasis 
that stamps the adjective as one they would 
not have tacked to their names for worlds, 
and indeed there is no fear. 

Bernice has seen the hulks, and her ready 
sympathy is roused for any poor creature 
who has been doomed to so cruel an im- 
prisonment. To the utmost of her power 
she would aid this man in eluding the arms 
of justice; she carries her little purse always 
in her pocket now, with the intention of 
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presenting it to him, should he chance to 
cross her path — as for fearing him, that never, 
enters her mind. If a tiger had escaped 
from the menagerie she might shut herself 
carefully up out of harm's way, but a man. 
a poor, starving, hunted fellow-creature — 
somehow she has perfect faith in her little 
purse, should she chance to do battle with 
this awful monster. 

Crime is no realistic word to Bernice, her 
tender womanly heart is full of dim pity for 
all who have sinned. They have been 
driven to wrong-doing she always sayj*. 
Sin from choice is an impossibility to her 
mind, and, paradox that it sounds, there is 
sense in the argument. 

She makes a pleasant picture standing 
before the looking-glass, putting the finish- 
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iiig touches to the white tulle bow that 
iieatlea under her soft round chin, a faint 
smile of approbation brightening the haughty 
young face like a sunbeam. The truest 
thanks are thorough enjoyment of all good 
j;ifts. Then why should vanity be a crime ? 
Surely the artistic appreciation of beauty, as 
personally reflected in the looking-glass, or 
in the human mirrors round us, cannot be 
unpleasing to a Master who dowered the 
commonest hedge flower with inimitable 
tender loveliness. They last but a few 
short hours, those little mysteries of scent 
and colour, yet each tiny span of existence 
is 30 complete as to make vanity a hymn of 
praise to the loving hand of creation. But, 
in truth, vanity would be a hard name for 
Bernice's careless love of her own beauty. 



* 
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This girl who worships beauty, who is half 
a poet by nature, and wholly an artist, would 
still be astonished if you told her how per- 
fect her own face is : that she feels pleasure 
at the sight of it is true, just such innocent, 
uncalculating pleasure a child might feel ; 
there is no idea of rivalry or superiority in 
her mind. 

A calm quiet life away from the world, 
drinking in its lessons of purity and strength 
from such precious, harmless pages as Tenny- 
son's " Idyls of the King," making nature its 
study, and from very loneliness educating 
itself in thought, could hardly understand 
the meanness of jealousy, as we worldlings 
reason the word. 

At the door Miss Ghauntly's shaggy little 
pony is standing patiently between the 
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shafts of a tiny basket carriage. Banker 
Giiauntly looks upon this shabby tum-out 
as a most unnecessary piece of extravagance, 
but he has never openly murmured ; if he 
did, I believe she would give it up at once, 
and patiently walk the four-mile journey she 
is going to-day, for she has boundless confi- 
dence in her miserly old father. 

If Bernice, standing before the looking- 
glass, was a pleasant sight, Bernice driving 
her knowing little pony through the shady 
lanes is another, Hodge, who meets her 
in various forms, from vacant youth to 
slouching manhood, pulls his hair respect- 
fully, and I fancy some gleam of brightness 
enters even his dull brain, and forms a 
vague tableau of beauty. 

** I wonder from what source these people 
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derive their ideas of respect ? " Bernice says 
to herself, with a little laugh. ** That man 
had a cap on, and yet he preferred pulling 
his hair." 

It is not that the spectacle of rustic 
homage tugging a lock, in lieu of the hat our 
smart city toiler raises so politely, is new to 
her, but that it strikes her suddenly as an 
interesting item for the curious in abori- 
ginal habits. 

'* There is so much in the world to think 
about," as she once said, naively ; ** old sub- 
jects become new in novelty^'' quite un- 
conscious that she had found the keynote 
to much so-called novelty. 

Through the town trots this knowing 
little pony, with his load of fresh fair 
beauty, past the gay shops, past the respect- 
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able old Bank frowning darkly on the Music 
Hall, past all the strange jumble of archi- 
tecture that forms its suburbs, under the 
dignified name of mansions ; out again into 
the quiet country where the patient cattle 
browse ankle deep in the tall cool grass, and 
the river gleams like a shining prism- 
coloured ribbon in and out the corn-fields. 

There is a barge being slowly towed up 
the river, dirty, clumsy, and ill-favoured, 
yet not altogether unpicturesque, from the 
lean horse, bestrided by a yellow-headed 
urchin, to the brown-faced girl seated in the 
Btern. Bernice, in sketching the scene, 
would certainly not have omitted the 
barge; and a few touches of brown ochre 
and cobalt might have vaguely outlined the 
wearily graceful girl figure, against a back- 
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ground of drooping willows, throwing long, 
cool shadows on the sun-kissed water. 

How pleasant it looked to Bernice, seated 
comfortably in her neat little carriage, this 
free barge life, with the music of the water 
for ever in one's ears, and the fair picture 
gallery of cloudland above one s head, float- 
ing on, without hurry, past all the heat and 
dust of cities, huge prisons of brick and 
stone, past the parched drought of pasture 
land ; seeing the grey mists fall, and the 
long ghostly shadows, moon-painted, creep 
like living things mirrored on its surface. 

But to Bet, seated there in the clumsy 
old barge, no such visions came ; the wist- 
fulness of desire gleamed in her dark tired 
eyes as they lighted on Bernice, in all the 
dainty bravery of her summer attire — such 
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a blessed thing seemed cleanliness even to 
this girl, weary — oh ! so weary — of all the 
coarse brutality and meagreness of her own 
hard life. This girl, for whom the water 
had no voice ; this girl who never saw the 
shadows fall, or the weird moon-painting, 
save as a thankful ending to a thankless day. 
This poor Bet, who heard words and saw 
sights that would have filled Bemice with 
horror, and yet kept a certain rough purity, 
and a certain gay tenderness that was 
wholly womanly. 

As Bernice turns the corner, she sees the 
spires of Elmsden Abbey, gleaming purple 
against the sky ; it looks quite near through 
the massive foliage, and you might fancy 
you had only to cut a short path through 
the trees and get there almost inmiediately. 
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but she knows how deceptive the view is, 
and so does the pony, for he tosses his 
head as much as to say, — " You can't take 
me in," and goes rattling on, at the same 
quick shambling pace. 

Driving is no art with Bernice, she gives 
the pony his head, the ribbons, as a mere 
matter of form, lying loosely between her 
small gloved hands. If anyone punished 
Princie he would not understand it in the 
least, a whip has never so much as brushed 
his rough coat : this is how he realises dis- 
cipline — if his mistress speaks, he stands 
perfectly still, till she pulls the reins which- 
ever way he is to go, and then he trots on 
again contentedly. This arrangement per- 
fectly suits both parties, it leaves our hero- 
ine free, and takes a world of anxiety 
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oflF her steed, for he is a conscientious little 
beast, and if she has not spoken, for what 
appears to him an unwarrantable time, he 
often comes to a dead stop of his own 
account, as if to ask her what she is dream- 
ing about, for Princie knows that his mistress 
is a sad dreamer, and being a practical pony- 
he does not like it. 

He stops outside the Abbey gates, and 
when the old lodge-keeper has fumblingly 
opened them, he trots in in his most approved 
style up the approach. Princie trying to be 
graceful is rather at a disadvantage, like 
many other excellent plodders on this world's 
stage, but being perfectly unconscious of his 
own shortcomings he gives his head a final 
toss of self-approval, and stops with a jerk. 

Why the place was called an Abbey, no one 
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in Walrond can say ; if the Elmsdens them- 
selves know, they have never been heard 
to impart the information. It is a huge, irre- 
gular building, one wing rising in the form 
of a tower, and surmounted by several 
stone spires, which form a useful landmark, 
if having no other practical business in the 
world of architecture. The house is verv 
old, the walls being green in many places 
from the clinging mosses and lichens ; but 
the windows are all modem, which rather 
offends the eye, and, by taking away the 
picturesque appearance, adds to the gloomy 
look of the masonry. On one side of the 
old-fashioned plaisance, only divided by a 
box hedge, stretches the park, like a wood 
of great oaks and elms. An artist, by 
simply altering the windows, might have 
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painted the place as that mysterious castle, 
where a youthful beauty slept for a hundred 
years, and woke up none the older. 

When I mention the windows, I am 
speaking from memory, for on this parti- 
cular morning, much to Bernice's amaze- 
ment, not a single window is to be seen, all 
are carefully shuttered up. She runs up 
the stone steps, and pulls the bell loudly — 
if anyone were dead, or if " my lady " had 
gone up to town, surely old Mallet, the 
lodge-keeper, would have told her. Her 
ring producing no apparent effect, JJernicc 
is debating whether it were not wiser to go 
back and question deaf Tom Mallet, when 
an upper window is stealthily opened, and 
she catches a glimpse of Justine's smooth 
black head as it pops out and in again. 
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The apparition of Lady Grace's maid re- 
assures her as to the chdtelaine's not having 
left the Abbey, and she waits patiently for 
some explanation of the mystery. 

" If you please, miss," says Craven, Lady 
Grace's head groom, appearing from behind 
the house, where the stables are. " Her 
ladyship's compliments to you, and she 
*opes you'll excuse of her seeing of you 
to-day, as she has locked up the Abbey." 

" Locked up the Abbey ! " cries Bernice, 
with a little scarlet flame in her cheeks 
at this strange treatment. 

" Yes, miss ; my lord having gone to 
London, her ladyship be that mortal afeard 
of the convict." 

" Oh 1 it's the convict again," and Miss 
Ghauntly laughs merrily at the mention of 
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this fearful hite noire, as she takes the 
ribbons, preparing to turn Princie's head 
homewards. 

"And if you please, miss," continues 
Craven, "her ladyship s wish is that I should 
ride home with you for protection, miss." 

** Thank Lady Grace," laughed the girl, 
** for her kindness, but I could not think of 
taking one of her men at such a time ! " and 
obeying a little jerk of the ribbons, away 
trots Princie. 

But Bernice has not gone far before the 
obedient Craven catches her up, mounted 
on a powerful roan, and provided with a 
pair of pistols, in case the convict should 
attack Miss Ghauntly, who apparently' 
carries nothing about her of more value than 
an ostrich feather, and as a rule young 
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ladies who drive shaggy ponies are not 
over-burdened with the weight of their 
purse ; but then the convict is uncredited 
with the smallest amount of sense, being, 
it is generally supposed, a scarce human 
creature, ready to wage war on man or 
womankind for no reasonable object. 

"You would not use those things, 
Craven ? " she says, softly, pointing to 
the deadly little weapons. 

" I don't know as I might ent, miss," 
answers Craven ominously. " Saving your 
presence, miss, them vermin is that bold." 

" I hope he will really escape, poor man/* 
she murmurs, at which Craven stares, but 
holds his peace ; for " young ladies aint no 
judge of such matters," as he says after- 
wards, repeating her words in the servants' 
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hall. "And Miss Ghauntly, though they 
do say is proud, aint bumptious a bit, but 
a sweet, kind-spoken young lady as ever 
I se'ed." 

As they pass the river, Bemice looks idly 
for the barge, but it is gone. 

... . * • . 

How the stars shine» up in the dark grey 
sky, reflected in the silent waters, far away 
mimicked by the gas-jets of the sleeping 
towns. There is a monotonous tramping as 
Uill Stone leads his weary old horse along 
the towing-path ; and the long, heavy barge 
looks like some huge sluggish monster. Bill 
Stone has no eyes for the stars; no eyes for 
the weird grace of the willows as they sway 
and whisper eternal secrets to the noiseless 
canal ; no eyes for the water-lilies that here 
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and there raise cold white faces moonwards. 
All this beauty is so common to him, he 
thinks instead of the mud at his feet, of the 
gin bottle in his bosom, of the money he is 
earning by toiling at night time. 

He is a canal boatman ; he had been born 
in just such a barge as he himself now 
owns, born of parents ignorant and brutal- 
ised as he himself is, born of a race distinct, 
in the midst of a boasted civilisation, unci- 
vilised. Never a prayer had passed his lips ; 
never a church had shadowed his head ; 
living in a moral atmosphere, lower than 
the brutes, where coarse jests passed for 
wit, and blows and oaths were more plentiful 
than words, he had grown to man's estate ; 
and he had married and brought up children, 
unbaptised and untaught ; and this man is 
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only a type of thousands who earn their 
daily bread on the canals of virtuous, God- 
fearing England. 

Looking at the barge as this man's home, 
winter and summer, day and night, it seems 
certainly unfitted in every way, and yet 
thus he had lived some thirty years ; and 
the rough woman he had called wife had 
brought children into the world and seen 
some of them die, and had died herself in 
the one stuffy little cabin. 

It had been a hard life and a meagre life, 
but withal a free life, and the man had 
never thought of seeking any other for him- 
self or his children ; there are only two left 
of the noisy group that once overran the 
barge ; a very small boy, lying now a little 
curled-up heap asleep in the cabin, and 
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a girl, just budding into womanhood — 2l 
womanhood that is beautiful and ignorant, 
with a wild yearning for knowledge, and 
a dim, dull longing for refinement. 

What can this girls future be? Bill 
Stone never troubles himself to ask ; she is 
useful to him now, and in the days to come, 
it may be but the stepping from one barge 
to another, from being her father's slave, to 
becoming the still greater slave of a bargee 
husband ; and as the years go on her soul 
struggling feebly now towards the light will 
become besotted and brutalised by gin, till 
the fair face loses its soft tenderness, and 
becomes hard and unfeminine, and the girl 
is what her mother was before her; this 
is no over-drawn picture, but a real, 
ugly fact, and one that a brief sojourn 
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amoug our canal population would easily 
verify. 

On board the barge there are other sounds 
beside the faint buzzing of insect life, and 
the sudden flapping of a night bird's wings — 
a sound of whispered converse ; the girl is 
steering, her dark eyes gazing far away over 
the silent waters, her full lips parted in per- 
haps the sweetest smile they have ever worn ; 
such beauty as she possesses the moonlight 
has idealised, and she looks indeed a fair 
picture. 

By her side is a young man, lazily reclin- 
ing on a pile of empty sacks — a youDg man 
who somehow looks decidedly out of place 
on board the " Little Queen." Dressed in 
coarse workman's clothes there is yet a name- 
less superiority about him, even in Bet's 
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eyes, to whom class distinction, save by dress, 
is a new thing ; from the first moment of his 
coming on the barge there has been about 
him a strange, novel, artistic gratification 
for the girl, in his white shapely hands, in 
his tossed golden hair, and comely, clear-cut 
features. Rough creatures, with low animal 
faces, and uncouth blasphemous tongues, 
have been the type of man she. is familiar 
with, but this Rodney, with his tender 
manners and persuasive tongue, has com- 
pletely bewitched the little ragged girl. 

That he is a gaol-bird she knows, a man 
escaped from the hulks, a creature deemed 
dangerous to his fellow-men, a criminal 
steeped, maybe, in every revolting crime ; but 
the men she has known are all more or less 
outcasts, she has always accepted that with- 
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out question. Often wandering about the 
streets of London, while the " Little Queen " 
was lying in Paddington Dock, she has 
realised how extensive the world is, realised 
that she herself is an outcast unless content 
to mix exclusively with her own class. That 
this man is not of her class, that, in fact, 
gaol-bird though he be, he is far above her 
in birth and education. Bet feels, and feels 
with a thrill of mingled pleasure and 
pain. 

" And you don't get tired of this life ? " 
he asks, idly dipping his fingers in the cool, 
clear water. 

"Wot's the use o' getting tired of 
what must be, lad," says she, with a 
smile. 

And then he talks in a low, soft voice, 
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talks of another, a fairer life, and Bet's 
breath comes quickly, and her eyes dilate, 
and all the witchery of love's first fairy spell 
claims her for its own in the moonlight, 
among the water-lilies, with her lover by her 
side. 




CHAPTER IV. 




" She is too low for a high praise." 

|ERTAINLY the present style of 
dress is very merciful to ugly or 
ill-shapen men. I have often 
found myself speculating on how Lawyer 
Borrodaile might have looked in the days of 
powder and patches. You may be sure he 
would have worn the gaudiest colours that 
money could buy ; witness, for instance, the 
gay dressing-gown in which he loves to 
shroud his ill-favoured little body; this dress- 
ing-gown makes him look perfectly ghastly ; 
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the beautiful combination of colours for 
which cashmere is so justly famed are not 
the exact tint to brighten a sallow skin. 

He is seated now in the room he calls his 
study, and many a machiavelian study does 
lie set his busy brain in this sanctum. A 
cosy little room, with more pretensions to 
comfort than luxury, for however much he 
may like to deck his own person, Stephen 
Borrodaile is too thoroughly penurious to 
spend money on ornamenting his house. 
There is a bronze clock on the mantelshelf, 
garnished on either side by cigar boxes ; a 
large desk in the window recess, a confiden- 
tial looking desk, with little drawers and 
pigeon-holes, and a great leaf to shut over 
all, and tantalize the curious. A table 
stands in the centre, that and a deep invit- 
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ing old leather arm-chair furnish the room : 
as for the walls, they are covered with 
books, worn and diDgy, for the most part 
picked up at old book-stalls, dull enough to 
a light reader, but valuable almost beyond 
price to a law student. A French author 
says that a man s chief characteristics are 
his hobbies; anyone would have thought 
Borrodaile decidedly " blue," for a few 
years back completing this library had been 
his chief delight, but he is, I am sorry to 
say, a very changeable little man, and most 
likely the collection will never be finished. 

It is a wet, foggy afternoon, and, 
for September, very cold. A bright 
fire burns in the grate ; Lawyer 
Borrodaile, in the deep arm-chair, drawn 
up to the hearth, wrapped in his gay 
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dressing-gown, feels thoroughly self-satisfied. 
He is thinking of his brother John (quite 
charming of him, you will say to sit at 
home on a rainy afternoon and call up 
fraternal remembrances) ; a slow, malicious 
smile draws back his crafty lips ; there is 
a good deal of satire about the little man, 
and he thoroughly enjoys the dijQference 
in their positions — John the handsome, 
the gifted, the lovely nursery pet, the 
spoilt wayward boy, the girl's darling in 
his dehonnaire manhood — through all these 
diflFerent stages Stephen had to follow 
humbly, if not resignedly, in the wake of 
his brilliant brother; but to what have 
all these envied triumphs brought poor 
John ! Stephen can call him " poor John " 
now, and feel much satisfaction in so doing. 
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It is years since the little winning child 
was petted and made much of. John has 
forgotten it all long ago, but many a bitter, 
jealous memory lurks in Stephen's heart. 
Kind-hearted souls, attracted by the lad's 
happy careless face, little thought what 
deathless wounds they were inflicting on 
his less fortunate brother's vanity by their 
outspoken admiration and open fondling. 
Shy, retiring, and miserably susceptible to 
supposed slights, Stephen always succeeded 
in repulsing those who would have been 
his friends; perfectly unconscious of this 
infirmity of temper, he laid the blame of 
his friendless childhood on John resenting 
it even now with a fierceness that would 
have been ludicrous save for its intense 
malignity. 
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Poor careless John, so little fitted to 
battle with a world where cunning and 
diplomacy are such sure weapons. Poor 
wild, generous John, in any sphere of life 
he would have been the simple pigeon 
made to be plucked ; those very endearing 
qualities that maybe owned no deeper 
foundation than idleness, and a good- 
natured laisser aller^ were but obstacles in 
his path. He began life with a tolerably 
sufficient fortune, which he owed to the 
partiality of a defunct maiden aunt. 
Stephen began life with no fortune, save 
his own busy brain, and succeeded ; but 
John's money ran through his fingers like 
water ; he was a true Bohemian, a careless, 
kindly spendthrift, who took no thought 
for the morrow, in an extremely literal 
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sense, and the morrow, taking thought 
for itself, somehow forgot poor John, and 
left him stranded in the great desert of 
London. Then he fell into evil ways, 
becoming boon companion, not from choice, 
but the necessity of poverty, with a man 
in all things, save honesty, as like himself 
as could possibly be. This worthy picked 
up a precarious living by coining money 
unlicensed by the Government, and John 
Borrodaile, being detected in the passing 
of the same, was, after due considera- 
tion and examination, convicted by an 
enlightened jury as a most hardened 
scoundrel, and sentenced to the hulks as 
a preparatory softening process. 

Late one night a miserable, starving 
wretch appeared at Stephen's back-door, 
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begging shelter for the love of Heaven. 
Old Jeal, Lawyer Borrod^ule's housekeeper, 
knew that voice too well to turn a deaf 
ear to its pleading ; the old woman had 
nursed the two boys, and still loved John, 
the graceless ne'er-do-well. Was this her 
golden-haired darling, this shivering ragged 
object ! Mentally giving thanks for the 
fact of her little maid s absence, Jeal drew 
him into her comfortable kitchen, and 
locked the door. 

Kneeling before the fire, his stained, 
torn, damp clothes smoking from the heat, 
his fair hair cropped close round the; 
pinched wan face, it was indeed a picture 
of misery that met Stephen's eyes; but 
however much satisfaction he may have 
felt at the sight of his childhood rival *s 
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«oriy plight, worldly wisdom stepped in 
and helped John instead of brotherly 
affection. Stephen had no mind to have 
it publicly known that the nmaway convict 
bad aught in common with him. So he 
bribed a bargeman of his acquaintance to 
convey this disreputable relative some 
miles off. 

" John has really behaved too badly ! " he 
says, with a little shiver of contentment. 
*' I am sure I don't see what I can do for 
the poor fellow — all else failing, he might 
earn his salt by driving a hansom — he would 
have to dye his pretty curls, for fear of being 
recognised, that would be a sacrifice — ^poor 
John ! " and Stephen laughs with goblin glee 
at the idea of dandy John becoming a 
cabby. *' I daresay he would soon learn all 
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their little tricks, and quarrel with unpro- 
tected old maids for an extra sixpence, 
and most likely get summoned by Mrs 
Brown ! " There is a sharp tap on the 
door, suggestive of very pronounced 
knuckles, and Jeal puts in her hoary, cap- 
adorned old head. 

" A young woman to see you, sir," she 
screams, shrilly. 

" What kind of a young woman, my good 
Jeal?" says the lawyer, without turning his 
head. 

" A dirty gal, sir ; a boat gal I should say 
by the looks of her. Shall I send her away \ '* 

" Send her in here, Jeal." 

Old Jeal looks at her sacred carpet, 
which is perfectly frayed from much broom- 
ing ; an acute physiognomist might have 
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seen that she was reckoning the exact 
amount of damage the dirty young person 
would be guilty of; but she knew her 
master too well to attempt remonstrance, 
so, without a word, she ushered the 
visitor in, closing the door sharply behind 
her. 

She is certainly a disreputable-looking 
girl : a man's coat covering a scanty blue 
dress, which is short enough to show the 
men's boots in which her feet are cased, is her 
idea of costume. On her head she wears a 
once white sun-bonnet, which the rain has 
soaked through, giving it an extremely 
filthy appearance — for the rest, she is a 
freckled rosy-cheeked lassie, with big dark 
eyes, and clustering untidy black hair. She 
makes Lawyer Borrodaile a low courtesy ; 
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and already the rain, dripping from her, 
stains old Jeal's precious carpet. 

The table is between Lawyer Borrodaile 
^nd the girl, and a fine contrast they make ; 
he lying back in his comfortable arm-chair, 
the gaudy robe wrapped loosely round him ; 
she standing waiting to be addressed, 
humility and expectation written on her 
bright honest face. It might have been 
a school-boy's face, so thoroughly open, and 
latently saucy. 

" You have a message for me ? " questions 
Borrodaile, after watching her for a few 
moments from under his half-closed eyelids. 

"Yes, sir;" and the dirty young lady 
makes a neat little bob, after the pattern of 
Mr "Jack-in-the-box," her face one rich 
wave of colour, indented by two cunning 
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dimples. *' Mr John he says, sir, you will 
understand wot he wants." 

" Oh ! John says I shall understand what 
he wants — does he ? And where is John 
now ; in the barge ? " 

" Oh ! no, sir. Father he have married 
Jane Bragget ; she as keeps the * Blue 
Bargemen's Comfort,' and a rum-un she is, 
sir ; she can drink, just ! Mr John, he's 
a-biding in her second floor back." 

" So your father has turned innkeeper, has 
he ? And how does John spend his time ? " 

" He don't spend his time nohow, sir ; he 
just does nothing." 

*' That must suit John to a nicety," and 
Lawyer Borrodaile smiled a very chill, 
ghostly smile. 

** He makes little boats for Willie — " 
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" Stop a moment. My good girl you are 
going too fast. Who is Willie ? " interrupts 
the lawyer. 

" Willie, he's my brother, sir," says the 
girl, with a smile in her eyes, and showing 
her white teeth in a manner that one would 
call jolly in a boy, only somehow I don't 
like the word as applied to a girl ; but fancy 
this girl as boyish as you please, and you 
will the more readily picture her — a wide 
mouth, a very retrousse little nose, the 
whole lit up by a pair of roguish black 
eyes. " He's my brother, sir, the little lad 
as had the whooping-cough, and is but just 
come out of the Westminster 'Orspital — " 

" Now, my good young friend, you are 
digressing," and Borrodaile looks at each of 
his nails separately, as though wondering at 
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their yellowness for the first time in his life ; 
and indeed they are very yellow. 

" Are you to be trusted ? " he continues. 

" Trusted ! Why, bless ye, sir, I'd walk 
barefoot for John, I would." 

"Far John?" 

**For Mr John, if you please, sir," with 
another neat little bob, and a deep blush ; 
a peony could not be richer hued than this 
sunburnt young face. 

Borrodaile's eyes light up, this is getting 
interesting ; he fancies he can read a little 
secret here. So John's handsome face is 
fooling this boat-girl even! And in the 
midst of his amusement there lurks a latent 
bitterness. In John's place, how would be 
have fared, had he needed a trusty, con- 
fidential agent? Never since his mother 
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kissed him has Stephen won affection from 
any woman. 

"There is a large reward offered for 
John's capture," he says, peering up at 
her ; he has the- cruel instinct of torture 
deeply ingrained in his nature. 

" Ay, sir." 

" Would not you like to earn it, my good 
girL One himdred pounds, it is a lot of 
money ? " 

The dark eyes flash. She is not so 
densely ignorant, but that some gleam of 
this little gentleman's meanness flashes 
across her mind. 

"What a' ye a chevying me for, sir? 
I have come many miles up in Daddy 
Fulk's barge, and I've come a good bit 
afoot, too, for to give yer Mr John's mes- 
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sage. Tell me the answer, and let me 

go- 

" Forgive me, my good girl," he says, 

holding out his hand. " I was only trying 

you. Shake hands, and let us be friends, 

for John's sake, we two who can help him." 

The dusk young face softens, as she 
somewhat shyly gives him her little red 
hand ; how delicate and yellow the lawyer's 
looks beside it. 

" Law, sir ! " she says, naively, noticing 
the difference, ** my paw weren't made 
for shaking hands with the likes of you." 

Borrodaile evidently thinks differently, 
for he raises it to his lips as gallantly as 
though the little hand had been gauded 
in soft kid, and tenderly cherished all its 
life. 
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But this common boat-girl does not 
appreciate the gentleman's condescension, 
for she draws away her hand quickly, 
almost as though his lips had stUng her. 

" Can you read, miss ? " he asks. 

"Not I, sir," says she. '*I never had 
a bit of schooling ; education is a fine 
thing, but father he never knew anything 
hissel, so in course he couldn't learn us 
nothing." 

Lawyer Borrodaile has unlocked his large 
desk, and after writing a few words on a 
piece of paper he puts it in an envelope 
and gives it to her. 

" There is my message to John, and 
tell him not to send here again as I can- 
not help him any more. That paper is 
worth money so take care of it. Good- 
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bye, my young friend," he continues, bow- 
ing her out with much ceremony, and 
nearly upsetting old Jeal, who was listen- 
ing at the keyhole, by the suddenness 
with which he opened the door. 
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CHAPTER V. 

a 

Sharper than a seq^ent's tooth stings fell remorsa'' 




[HE soft, sweet summer is gone, all 
its dead treasures lie hideous and 
brown, fouled by the rain and 
the mire, trodden out of all likeness to their 
fresh sun-loved beauty. 

The air is moist and chilly, not openly 
cold but playing at winter, as it were, in a 
changeful sneaky manner, tempting one to 
put on warm garments and a few hours 
later making their warmth unpleasantly 
oppressive. 
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Lawyer Borrodaile shivers as he leaves 
the snug cosy stables, where Ralph Wal- 
rond's horses are eating their heads off, and 
dreaming maybe of past triumphs in the 
field; for there are several clever-looking 
hunters there, besides one remarkable animal 
which is the Colonels especial pride, as ugly 
a beast as you could possibly see with any 
pretensions to blood ; standing sixteen two 
at least, with plenty of daylight under him, 
and a round stubborn-looking head, but 
thoroughly trustworthy, as his master has 
often proved. 

The other horses are warranted to know 
the country well, having in fact been bred 
at Farmer Graft's, some ten miles from the 
Chace. Lawyer Borrodaile is a man to 
be trusted where horse-flesh is concerned, 
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trusted to pick you out a good animal I 
mean, for it is whispered that the price 
is not so safe in his grasping hands ; 
and they have all been carefully tried by 
him, and he has not been restricted as to 
price. 

There lives no keener sportsman than this 
little ill-shaped attorney; he always rides 
straight, and seems to have a perfect scent, 
if I may use such a word. Men who cannot 
trust themselves always follow the " little 
lawyer," and it is a treat to see the masteriy 
manner in which he can lift his horse over 
an uncompromising piece of timber. He 
takes all the credit to himself, though I 
cannot help thinking that there is always 
a good deal of luck in this as in all other 
kind of success, for a man may ride excep- 

VOL. I. p 
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tionally well, and yet never see a run to his 
own satisfaction. 

There is a freemasonry among hunting 
men, and people who vaguely dislike Borro- 
daile, and would scarcely speak to him were it 
not for this bond of sympathy, he can call his 
friends : so that, in spite of the evil whispers 
afloat anent his moral character, he is fairly 
popular among the gentry around ; though 
the peasantry hate him, and with good 
reason, for no landlord could be more hard 
with them than is the steward of Walrond 
Chace ; not that he ever troubles himself one 
whit about their dislike : tyranny is sweet to 
some natures, and he is small-souled enough 
to delight in their careful respect, often en- 
forcing homage on most unnecessary occa- 
sions, and secretly enjoying the consciousness 
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<:if being able to render them uncomfortable 
^t pleasure. He has been known to allow 

■ 

"the rent to run on for a short time, or grant 
some other small favour, that he might the 
letter play with his victims — carrying his 
©porting talent even into the smallest aflfairs 
of life. 

A neat little brougham, bearing the Wal- 
rond crest, is waiting for him ; he is going to 
be polite and fetch the new housekeeper to 
the Chace — of course he has many private 
reasons for this show of politeness, he being 
a man whose words even are precious, in his 
own eyes at least. Walrond boasts a com- 
fortable little station, and there Mr BorrodaiJe 
finds a lady waiting for him ; they know each 
other evidently, for her eyes light up when 
she sees him as though she sees a friend. 
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" You arrived by an early train ? " he 
says, taking her hand^ and looking up in 
her face familiarly. 

" Yes," with a slight shiver that is 
not ungraceful, and a certain tone in 
her manner rather at variance with 
the quaker-like plainness of her dress ; " I 
liave been waiting fully three-quarters of 
an hour, and I am cold, as well as hungry." 

Lawyer Borrodaile smiles to himself as he 
hands her into the brougham, a smile that 
(Jeepens into a noiseless laugh as they drive 
oft: 

^* What is amusing you?" she asks, sharply. 

** Your costume. My dear madam, was 
such a sacrifice absolutely necessary ? " 

She is a faded woman, a plain woman at 
first sight in these evidently unbecoming 
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clothes ; but a smile that is almost beauti- 
ful in its piquant malice lights up her face 
i\a she glances down at her dress. 

** Is it safe^ do you think ? " 

" Safe ! " he echoes ; and " you ve even 
dyed your hair." 

" You have a quick eye, monsieur ; say, 
would you recognize me in our dear Ralph's 
place ? " The last words are accompanied 
with a slight sneer. 

He gives her a long, searching look— the 
quiet, pale face, the faded blue eyes, the 
smooth black hair, it is all very unlike 
another face he remembers, a bright piqu- 
ant face, shaded by locks of soft pale gold. 

" No," he says, decidedly. 

She laughs, almost reading his thoughts. 

•* Am I like her ? " 
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" Not in the least/' 

She sits looking out of the window ; he 
cannot see her face, but he fancies that she 
must be weeping for she passes her gloved 
hand impatiently over her eyes. He wishes 
to know, for no real reason save that he is 
the most inquisitive of men, so he says, — 

'Vl can't, for the life of me, understand 
why you wish to come here like this." 

She turns fiercely on him, there are no 
tears in those contemptuous eyes. 

** You ! understand — oblige me by ceasing 
to try and understand my motives." 

Lawyer Borrodaile feels snubbed, and falls 
into a reverie, from which he does not re- 
cover until the carriage stop9 before the 
stone-porticoed door, that has but one broad 
step separating it from the gravel drive. 
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Entering without the preambleof a passage 
you find yourself in the dining-hall, which 
(Mr Borrodaile informs the new housekeeper) 
Colonel Walrond does not intend to use. To 
the right is a small room into which he leads 
her. It is a cosy chamber, evidently a 
characteristic one, every piece of furniture, 
every ornament, seems to speak of its owner ; 
the dull red fire, reflected on the old Dutch 
tiles, is in perfect harmony with the large, 
deep arm-chair drawn up close to the hearth ; 
evidently a sportsman's den, for almost all 
the many objects scattered about savour of 
the saddle; and the book-case is scantily 
filled with such authors as Beckford, Delmd, 
Grantley, Berkeley, etc. Over the mantel- 
shelf hangs the head of a very pretty woman 
exquisitely finished in oils. A perfect little 
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face, dimpled and winning, with big baby 
eyes, and crimson pouted lips — a face that 
Reynolds might have modelled his " Heads 
of the Angels " from ; holily piquant, with a 
dash of earth in the mutinous chin, and a 
glimpse of heaven in the sweet, pure eyes. 

" That is Marjorie," the lawyer says, fix- 
ing his eyes on the woman's face. 

She is very pale, pale even to her lips, 
standing there, the long black folds of her 
cloak falling loosely round her, she looks 
very like a nun ; and in her eyes shines the 
look of one who, self-exiled from the world, 
has suddenly discovered how fair it is, and 
yet how impossible for her ; the hunger of 
desire mingled with the horror of a great 
despair. 
Those sweet, mocking, pictured eyes look 
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down on her, they speak of a fair bright 
past — a pastthat she herself wilfully bartered 
for the merest dross of earth-born passion. 

" What a fool I was ! " she says, smiting 
her hands together. " What a fool ! " 

Lawyer Borrodaile feigns not to hear 
this; tacitly he quite agrees with her; in 
his opinion all folks are fools more or less. 
In this case he does not blame her so much 
for the folly, as for wanting in foresight. 

"Women never know how to wait," he 
thinks, and then his thin cruel lips curl into 
an evil smile, as he realises how bitter this 
knowledge must be to her. He would like 
to say, — " If you had only been patient," 
but he dare not goad her further, so he 
quietly digests his own joke and thoroughly 
enjoys it. 
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There is a confusion of sounds, the deep 
music of a dog's welcome, a hearty clear voice 
answering, a firm, rather heavy step, and 
Ralph Walrond enters the room — his own 
room you would say at a glance, for about it 
is that mysterious sympathy with him which 
has no comprehensive word in our imperfect 
vocabulary. He is very tall, carrying him- 
self with an erect dignity that yet has 
nothing of pride ; the face might be called 
handsome, although it cannot boast a single 
exceptionally good feature. The eyes being 
small, and the nose somewhat roughly 
hewn, while the shape of the mouth must be 
merest guess work, for it is completely 
buried in great plenty of light brown 
moustache and beard ; his complexion is 
bronzed several shades darker than that 
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beard would justify, but maybe the darkness 
instead of being a defect gives a richness to 
the face, and entitles him to be called 
handsome by casual observers. 

On seeing a strange lady in this his holy of 
holies, he pauses in the doorway, with a slight 
bow, and there ensues an awkward pause. 

" How are you, colonel ? " cries Borrodaile, 
recovering from his surprise ; " I did not 
expect you for a week at least. We've 
done all we can, but I am afraid nothing 
i» ready for you. This is Mrs Hastings, 
the new housekeeper." 

"Good-day to you, Mrs Hastings." 
There is a pleasant wholesome ring in 
his voice, and just enough condescension 
to bring a little gleam of mirth into 
Borrodaile's narrow eyes. " I hope I shall 
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not put you to any great inconvenience 
if I stay down here for a few days." 

" Mrs Hastings has only just arrived/* in- 
terrupts the lawyer. " In fact, I was showing 
her over the house when you came in." 

** Oh 1 indeed ;" — after a short pause, 
** then I will go and dine at the Inn. 
You will find me there, Borrodaile — my 
room looks very homelike," and he lingers 
on the threshold, as though loth to go. 

"But the place* is shockingly damp, 
although I have ordered fires to be lit in 
every room," Borrodaile hastens to say. 

He sees in Walrond's eyes a great in- 
clination to encamp there and then, which 
he has no idea of allowing him to do, so he 
puts forward the damp as a bogey which 
may keep the colonel away for a short time. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Days Uiat are over, dreams that are done." 

SALPH WALROND, the least 
suspicious of men, had no 
idea that Lawyer Borrodaile 
had any motive iu keeping him away 
from the Chace ; as a warning of peril in 
his pathway while crossing an Indian jungle, 
so came the little lawyer's solicitude for 
his welfare. In England there are no 
coachant Bengal tigers, hut there is — the 
damp ! He lit a cigar as he walked down 
the well-remembered, weed-grown path- 
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ways ; lonely, seldom trod by human foot, 
and somewhat intricate. A big, careless, 
uniromantic man was the colonel, less apt 
to think than to act, taking life as it 
came, and seldom pausing to look beneath 
the surface. That care had never weighed 
on him heavily it was easy to see ; the clear, 
bronze skin bore Uttle trace of wrinkle; 
the eyes with their many changes, quick, 
penetrating, and sunny pleasant brighten- 
ing, had little of the repose of thought ; 

his very walk, martial and debonair, was 

« 

that of a man at peace and thoroughly 
satisfied with the whole world. 

" A fine old place," he said aloud, crossing 
his hands behind him, so resting on the 
stick he carried, and looking back through 
the gaps left by the naked branches as 
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tliey bent dismally in the chill damp air, 
1)ack to where, in a deep glade, rose the 
old manor house, stately and massive. " I 
had no idea how extensive the park is." 

A more sentimental man would have 
felt saddened thus returning alone and in 
the gloom of an autumn evening to the 
home of his childhood. Every dark bare 
bough might have had a voice of welcome, 
and the ghosts of many memories come 
gliding through the densely wooded park — 
here, where the black stream ran, swollen 
now by the late rain; there, where the 
tall grass grew dank and flooded — how 
many an evening long ago had that stream 
gleamed silver, and the green grass waved 
in the golden light of a summer sunset. 

But the man was not romantic ; years 
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came between those boyish memori< 
that almost swept away boyhood am 
quaint, innocent joys from his dmiw 
the first twelve years of his life he hi 
at Walrond, a life almost as isolated] 
favourite hero, Robinson Crusoe'i 
sylvan solitude, shaded and tranqi 
forest, which might well have 
poet's phantasy ; but the boy, \m 
growing dreamy, had led the free lij 
young savage ; seeking the deer in 
coverts ; chasing the squirrels from 
to branch ; beating up the pheasants 
sheer fun, but seldom taking the 
to knock them over; utterly uncontt 
by any discipline save the farce of 
hours a-day devoted to study in the a 
old vicarage parlour. 
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The easy-going rector was a savant^ and 
as such utterly unfit to educate a boy like 
Ralph, the soil of whose mind was only fit 
for the transplanting of the most simple 
roots of knowledge ; so with ignorance on one 
side, and deep erudition on the other, pupil 
and teacher each had a sorry time of it, un- 
till Mary Eamage the rector's daughter 
took the boy in hand ; and he would tell 
you now that all of good he ever learnt was 
taught by her kind patient lips ; not that 
she was a bit clever ; he can remember, as 
though it were but yesterday, how they 
would look in the dictionary together, puzz- 
ling out the spelling or meaning of any 
long word ; yet in those days he believed in 
her as a perfect Sibyl. 

As he passes the old burying-ground he 
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lingers, just as he used to linger years 
ago until Mary would open the low bay 
window, calling her truant to his unwelcome 
lessons. It is easy to see that the vicarage 
is now no longer inhabited, it looks like 
some blinded thing on this fast darken- 
ing autumn day — not one little ruddy 
gleam of life. There is a chill about an 
empty house, and it penetrates even Wal- 
rond's strong nerves, as, with a feeling very 
akin to pain, he recalls the pure young face, 
framed in the shadowed muUioned window, 
and himself, dwindled down from his bronzed 
towering manhood into a little wilful un- 
willing student. 

No kith or kin of his then lived at the 
old Chace, the only human beings there, 
being the steward (Lawyer Borrodaile s pre- 
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decessor), and the servants, save at rare 
intervals, when his grandfather, the old 
squire, would pay a hasty visit, feeling and 
showing that he felt he had made a great 
sacrifice in leaving the gaiety of cities for 
damp gloomy Wabond, these visits being 
in truth no agreeable break to the mono- 
tony of Ealph's life, for the child shrank 
instinctively from the peevish, affected 
old dandy, who looked upon him simply 
as a very troublesome encumbrance — the 
crumpled rose leaf in his bed of luxury. 

This man, like many other men whose 
god is self, and whose aim in life pleasure, 
hated his heir ; not only because he knew 
that the child would one day own his 
wealth, but for a far more potent reason did 
the squire dislike Ralph. His only daughter, 
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a beautiful, wilful girl, had fallen in love 
and eloped with her music master, a French 
exile ; haughty Squire Walrond, seeing in the 
young man only a beggarly hireling, who 
had dared to woo his employer's heiress; 
and in his own child one who had forgotten 
all family pride, sternly denounced them 
both, returning each of her many letters 
unopened. 

How it fared with spoiled, high-spirited 
Marjorie Walrond during the brief year of 
her married life none ever knew. Just 
twelve months after she had stolen away, 
so she stole back again, widowed, to the 
Chace. The squire was in Paris at the 
time ; indeed, his daughter s elopement was 
the commencement of that wandering life 
be led till the day of his death, having 
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formerly been a perfect specimen of the 
country squire, wedded to his birthplace, 
and faithfully devoted to the great goddess 
Artemis; but now, nearly half-a-century 
has passed since a ' Tally ho ' disturbed, or 
hound scented fox among the tangled under- 
wood of the old coverts. Though some 
veteran Eeynard may, perhaps, remember 
a tiny Nimrod who hunted them on foot, 
clapping his hands and laughing at the sly 
sharp faces that now and then peered up at 
him ; but he would hardly recognise that 
sunny-haired child in stalwart Colonel 
Walrond. 

The squire took no notice of the letter 
his steward sent acquainting him with Mar- 
jorie's return, nor did he reply to an 
enclosure from his daughter humbly beg- 
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ging forgiveness. Six long years the poor 
lady lived at Walrond, a life of perfect retire- 
ment, devoted to the care of her little son, 
and when she died there were not wanting 
gossips who set her untimely death down to 
a broken heart. 

There may have been in the squire^s soul 
a faint pride in his daughter's beauty that 
in the old days had passed for love, but 
fatherly ajffection he could never have pos- 
sessed, for the news of her death troubled 
him not a whit, nor did he seek to assume 
any show of grief ; even going so far as to 
forbid her being buried in the family vault, 
with a bitter unforgiveness, that seemed 
strange and incomprehensible to those who 
only knew him as a careless, easy-tempered 
voluptuary. 
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" You may bury Marjorie Carvenue where 
it may seem most fitting to you, at my 
expense," he wrote to his lawyer, " but as 
she has passed from my family into that of 
Carvenue, I forbid her interment in the 
Walrond vault." 

In obedience to this barbarous letter, she 
was laid in the village churchyard, where a 
modest little stone recorded her simply as — 
" Marjorie Carvenue, aged 26." The squire 
utterly despising the scandal that followed. 

In like manner he could never forgive 
the little heir, seeing embodied in him a 
stain on his hitherto noble Une ; he had 
cherished many proud romantic hopes for 
Marjorie's future, and this child, the de- 
scendant on his father's side of an out- 
lawed race, fretted him as the future lord of 
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his own broad acres. So he gave Ealph 
scant care or tenderness, who, had he been 
of dijfferent disposition, might have sujffered 
much from this neglect — no foundling could 
have been more isolated from all home ties. 
Hardy, strong and brave, the boy grew ; 
having none to rest on he learned to trust 
himself, thus reaping good — and in no surly 
fashion — ^from a breeding that might have 
ruined a more selfish nature. 

Ralph's manhood separated them further 
still, although they might have continued 
friends, outwardly at least, had it not been 
for some unlucky words spoken in heat by 
the elder man, who, strange to say, objected 
to his grandson's wish for foreign service, 
and commanded him to exchange on his 
regiment being ordered to the East. This 
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" You may bury Maxjorie Carvenue where 
it may seem most fitting to you, at my 
expense," he wrote to his lawyer, " but as 
she has passed from my family into that of 
Carvenue, I forbid her interment in the 
Walrond vault." 

In obedience to this barbarous letter, she 
was laid in the village churchyard, where a 
modest little stone recorded her simply as — 
" Marjorie Carvenue, aged 26." The squire 
utterly despising the scandal that followed. 

In like manner he could never forgive 
the little heir, seeing embodied in him a 
stain on his hitherto noble line ; he had 
cherished many proud romantic hopes for 
Marjorie's future, and this child, the de- 
scendant on his father's side of an out- 
lawed race, fretted him as the future lord of 
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only relented on his death-bed, twenty-two 
years after, leaving the whole of his wealth 
to Ralph with one stipulation, that he should 
take the name of Walrond. 

It is twenty-two years since Ealph Walrond 
stood under the shelter of these bare old trees 
— ^twenty-two years span a man's life widely ! 
Years that had brought him tnany privations, 
some sorrow, little happiness, and much con- 
tent ; the content of a strong, well-balanced 
mind, and a not too sensitive heart. Looking 
back, on this fast darkening autumn evening, 
he would not tell you that fate has treated 
him ill in any way. Scattering with his 
stick the dead damp leaves that so thickly 
carpet the pathway, his heart rejoices in 
careless well-being — the future lies before 
him bright and unclouded ; the cigar he is 
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smoking is particularly good ; little Marjorie, 
bless her ! and his eyes soften- 

All ! mon ami, if this elderly gentleman's 
future had been destined as comfortably un- 
eventful as he then pictured it, we should 
never have taken up pen to chronicle. Who 
dare say, " I have lived, fate cannot harm me 
now, here will I rest," — an unforseen slip of 
the shuttle, and the " fever called living " 
rages again as fiercely as in the long ago 
buried days of youth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 




''A dream that was not all a dream." 

ALROND did not take kindly to 
Mrs Hastings, she was a mys- 
tery, and they, one and all, 
resented mystery, save when it took the 
form of a delightful bonne-houche of scandal, 
and the mystery was a thing publicly can- 
vassed — ^but here there was no scope for 
romance ; a middle-aged woman giving her- 
self eccentric airs, and holding herself aloof 
from all overtures of friendship. 

Miss Greely of the High Street, milliner 
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and dressmaker, made haste to call on the 
housekjeeper as soon as her advent became 
known, and was perfectly disgusted (when 
having sent up her name on a neat little 
caxd, announcing her art, and direct Parisian 
correspondence, in curly old English letters) 
at being told that Mrs Hastings was too 
much engaged to see her, but would send 
round when she needed any work done. 
The worthy little woman returned home in 
high dudgeon, and that evening spoke her 
mind pretty freely over the festive tea- 
board. 

" For all the world as if she were madam 
of the Chace herself, sending down her 
messages by a powdered menial; if I was 
them servants, I wouldn't demean myself 
by the fetching and carrying for the likes of 
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her," said Mrs Stone, the butcher's wife, 
with a toss of her head. 

" And you didn't even see what she was 
like," sighed another lady; for each new 
comer was considered quite a sight until 
every little defect in his or her face had 
been carefully criticised, and time had 
rubbed off the bloom of novelty. 

" She aint much to look at, I daresay," 
said the little dressmaker philosophically. 
"Anyways, we'll see her next Sunday in 
church." 

But next Sunday, much to the disappoint- 
ment of all the old maids and matrons, 
tradefolk and villagers, not a sign of Mrs 
Hastings was to be seen ; several tall foot- 
men ; several pretty maids, headed by a fat 
benign-looking person who was set down as 
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cook, certainy occupied the servants' pew 
and came in for a good share of broad 
stares, which the powdered Adonises re- 
turned with eflErontery, while some of the 
maids blushed, and the others bridled 
visibly, fancying themselves of undoubted 
importance. 

Walrond cried loudly over its disappoint- 
ment, a cry of pious horror. The Chace- 
housekeeper not go to church! no doubt 
she was a papist, or perhaps an out-and- 
out heathen. Several serious-minded ladies 
openly attacked the Eev. Eoscoe Flint, a, 
curate of the meekest dye, who promised 
anything in his nervousness, but, neverthe- 
less gave Walrond Chace a wide berth. He 
trembled at the bare idea of a strong- 
minded female, having been brought up by 
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two old -maid sisters on the strictest 
training principles, and a woman who 
openly defied scandal by not going to 
church must be very strong-mided, he 
argued. 

Sunday succeeded Sunday, and still her 
seat in the temple of observationremained un- 
occupied. The elect could bear it no longer ; 
Bible in hand, they waylaid the Rev. 
Roscoe, *']ike the fell harpies;" the poor 
fellow set upon, and literally driven across 
the Chace threshold, reluctantly appeared in 
the character of spiritual pastor and master 
before the femme incomprise of Walrond. 
But whatever form of exhortation or precept 
may have lurked in the meek man's brain, 
he certainly owned to himself afterwards, in 
the strictest confidence, that he used the 
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time hardly as became a shepherd anxious 
for the welfare of a straying lamb. 

But then the lamb was so bright and sar- 
castic ; seated in such a pretty room, white 
handed, and dressed with such simple taste, 
and above all such a lady, that no wonder, 
instead of pointing out the heinous sin of 
which she was guilty, he should have found 
himself sipping tea, and talking common- 
place generalities. He did, however, 
after several sharp conscience twinges, 
manage to stammer out something about 
not having had the pleasure of seeing her 
in church. 

• "Oh! Mr Flint," she laughed, " I fear 
you cannot be very devout if you allow 
your thoughts to wander to poor me, while 
in the midst of such sacred duties. I al- 
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ways fancied the congregation must be a 
mere mass to an officiating clergyman." 

This was carrying fire into the enemy's 
camp with a vengeance. 

" Madam," he stammered, " I certainly 
do like to know that all my fiock are 
present." 

''That none of your eloquence may be 
lost—" 

He was full of the cant of those who make 
their sacred trust a profession ; that was a 
lesson well learnt. 

" I am but a mouthpiece — " he began, 
humbly. 

" Then you have no right to use your 
eyes," she laughed. 

He reddened ; but it was not until after- 
wards that it struck him how ill such levity 
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sat on a middle-aged woman, and that it 
was also very insolent of a person holding 
the position Mrs Hastings held at the Chace, • 
to answer him so flippantly. 

It is really astonishing the amount of in- 
vention a toleraloly dense village is capable 
of at a push ; scanty as was the information 
which the badgered curate allowed to escape 
him, there arose before sunset a complete 
history of his defeat, which, circumstantial 
as it was, he himself would have failed to 
recognise had assumed names been intro- 
duced and the plot laid some twenty miles 
out of Walrond. 

In consequence, he found himself every 
where made welcome, received with a sub- 
dued melancholy kindness, and abundant 
offerings of strong tea and well-buttered 
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toast. The elderly virgins of Walrond 
being tender-hearted, and inclined to hu- 
manely make much of and feast the van- 
quished ; and the Rev. Roscoe was by no 
means averse to hang up his broken sword 
in a cosy parlour, and partake of mild sus- 
tenance seasoned with sympathy. Not that 
he ever repeated his conversation with Mrs 
Hastings ; the worthy fellow valued his self- 
respect too highly ever to confess how 
weakly he had succumbed to the sinner's 
evil influence, and actually partaken of her 
unholy tea ; he preferred standing forth as 
one who, having fought the good fight, had 
failed, not from want of zeal, but from the 
hard unbelief of his enemy's shield ; and he 
would speak of Mrs Hastings sadly, bearing 
no malice, wrestling for her lost soul in con- 
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stant prayer ; and he had his reward, as all 
good men should, in the respect of his 
fellows. 

Colonel Walrond came in for a good deal 
of censure about this time for cutting down 
80 much timber. He must be very short of 
ready money, the scandal-mongers argued ; 
but, strange to say, the wildest imagination 
never guessed that this was Lawyer Borro- 
daile's grand perquisite, so poor Ralph's 
character suflfered before even he came to 
his own. 

That wary little attorney was in high 
feather, scraping and thieving in every 
possible way; doctoring this bill, taking 
discount off that; beating down the local 
tradesmen, holding London in awful threat 
over them ; for implicitly as Whittington 
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believed that our modern Babylon was 
paved with gold, so Borrodaile contrived 
to instil into their minds the superior 
che^p^ess of London wares. 

"That there colonel will be sending to 
Lun'non for his fresh meat, I shouldn't 
wonder, and me a-killing twice a-week," 
said the butcher to his spouse. 

*VHe's mean enough, I neer doubt," 
aAS^ered the lady ; '* a-carting away of his 
jbi:ees afore ever he comes to the place 
his'en." 

And worthy Mrs Stone only echoed the 
public opinion. Colonel Walrond's meanness 
was beyond a doubt ; and the Walrondites 
fell to lamenting their old dead squire, who, 
if he added little to the general funds, 
certainly never attacked the ancestral 
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timber, under which they had played in 
thoughtless infancy, and gossiped and 
wooed in more mature years ; for many 
a felled tree bore on its stout old trunk 
dates and initials that were sacred to Cupid 
and Hymen ; indeed the Phyllises and 
Corydons of the hamlet were fond of in- 
flicting their love (with a sharp penknife) 
on anything convenient for the purpose, 
and what so handy as a neighbours 
oak! 

Lawyer Borrodaile listened to the 
murmur against Walrond meekly, as be- 
came one acting under his chiefs orders ; 
but he drew up his thin lips when he 
thought of the snug little sum he had so 
craftily realised, and rubbed his small, lean 
hands gleefully. When he could keep our 
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friend away no longer, he wrote him 
word that all was ready, and pompously 
announced his speedy advent to the 
tenantry. They, generous souls, feeling 
the need of a little recreation, determined 
to give their new lord a reception; and 
many a more critical man than Colonel 
Walrond would have failed to suspect any 
ill-will lurking under the hearty cheer 
that rent the air as the joy-bells pealed 
out, and eight stout villagers dragged his 
carriage to the threshold of his new home 
— his old childhood's home from which he 
had been driven with bitter words — ^his 
new home to which he brought a man's 
years, and a man's experience ; between 
the gulf that separated the past from the 
present there stood by his side a fair 
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^oung girl, an omen of brightness for the 
Aiture in her joyous youth. 

A perfect vision of loveliness she seemed 
Ix) the villagers, clad in soft white furs, 
from which peeped a brilliant little face, 
like some eastern flower set in snow. 

*' God bless you, pretty lady," said one 
rough son of toil, offering his hand as a 
step for her dainty foot. 

And with that blessing, evoked simply 
by her beauty, for of any worthiness in 
her none as yet knew, Marjorie too passed 
into her new home. 

• • • • • . 

Marjorie had a strange dream that nighty 
she thought she was a little girl again, play- 
ing in the deep veranda that ran round 
their wooden house ; the soft luxuriance of 
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tropical vegetation was everywhere round 
her; below, the white-clad lithe native 
servants were passing to and fro with 
their springy, noiseless step: then a woman 
came, tall, fair, with a lovely, sensuous face, 
and caught her in her arms, and kissed her 
passionately, sobbing bitterly the while, 
— " Oh ! my darling ! my little darling ! " 
Marjorie woke with a start, and in the moon- 
light saw a white garment flutter, and dis- 
tinctly heard her bedroom door shut ; and 
what was more strange, starting up, became 
conscious that her face was wet. 

" Can a ghost weep ? " she asked herself 
" These are tear drops on my face — and — 
and — " with a sob of terror, her firmness 
suddenly giving way, " this horrid, ugly, 
old house is haunted I " 
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As a safeguard against any more spirit 
manifestations, this sensible young person 
buried her face in the bedclothes, and so 
fell asleep. 

The morning sun woke her with a warm 
kiss : — " Put away the weird fancies of the 
night," he said, cheerily ; " you were 
nervous, and wept in your sleep; strange 
beds often make people nervous." This 
sounded so feasible in the bright glory of 
day, that she laughed at herself as a ** stupid, 
stupid little goose ! " 

^' But, ghost or no ghost," said our young 
lady the next evening, turning the key, 
" m lock my door." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" I know not whether in the state of girlhood or 
womanhood to call her. Twixt the two she 
standa'' 




HAT ! up already, sir ! " cried 
Thornely, entering his mas- 
ters room, candle in hand, 
and starting at the apparition of Colonel 
Walrond standing before the toilet mirror, 
vigorously brushing his hair by the cold 
grey light of dawn. "And you've been 
and 'ad your tub, too ! " he continued, cast- 
ing his eyes towards the bath. " Well, 
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I never! and that there Mister Coulson 
a-yawning over ye leathers ; so I made bold 
to call ye meself, sir, knowing how you 'ate 
to be hurried at the last moment." 

This old servant was evidently 
a diplomatist, pretending to know his 
master's habits after a study of several 
weeks — indeed his late owner had recom- 
mended him as invaluable from that very 
quality. " He'll study ye, my boy," said the 
genial old fellow, a sporting earl who was 
said to have come a cropper over a dark 
little mare he had expected to walk in, but, 
unfortunately, some one else had been 
equally clever, and their horse beat his in 
sight of the winning-post. It was very 
provoking, certainly, but he bore it like a 
philosopher, bequeathed his treasure of a 
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groom to Colonel Walrond, sold his stud, 
and sought consolation on the Continent. 

" That there Mister Coulson," continued 
he, blowing out the candle ; an odour any- 
thing but pleasant immediately filled the 
room. Colonel Walrond laughed, honest 
old Thornely's contempt for his gentleman's 
gentleman, who certainly was a lazy beggar, 
to say the least of it, amused him. 

" Open the window, Thornely, and don't 
blow out candles where I am again." 

" Certainly not, sir, certainly not." 

'' Such a morning ! " continued Walrond, 
walking to the window, where stretched the 
wide expanse of misty scenery ; the sun, like 
a glowing ball, just piercing the early fog ; 
" clearing finely, and promise of just enough 
sun to be pleasant." 
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" Ay, but I doubt them fogs, sir ; one 
minute looking like a clear, and the next 
wusser than before — regular ' can't-see-ye- 
handers.' Will you please to tell me which 
of them I am to take on ? " 

" Wlfiich ? " the colonel cried, stopping 
with his boot half on. "Oxford, of 
course." 

" Oxford, sir ! why, his leg's still weak 
from that shaken pastern, it don't spoil his 
action, but you couldn't lark him over a 
fence, sir, and he wouldn't relish a sharp 
decline nohow. Brisjht Jane must have been 
used by some one as 'ad a fidgety hand, for 
her mouth's that hard ; and the old girl 
have got a bit of a cold ; that boy Jim left 
one of the windows open, the careless young 
vermint ! " 
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Colonel Walrond finished his boots with a 
jerk, and rose up, stamping his feet well 
into them. 

" Why the devil didn't you tell me all 
this yesterday ? '' 

Where the straw Thomely was biting 
had been when he first entered the room, I 
am unable to say, but there it was now safe 
between his short yellow teeth. 

"Well, you see, sir," he began, with evi- 
dent doubt as to how his words would be 
received, feeling for the straw, and gaining 
confidence by the action, his voice suddenly 
rose to a reproachful wail, *' you aint been 
much in the stable of late, and you aint 
asked no questions — you, as used to keep 
them under your own eye, like." 

A flush passed over the colonel's bronzed 
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face, a flush that made him look for thf 
moment shamefaced as a girl. 

"Bring round Sultan," he said. 

" What ! " grumbled the groom, " him ab 
you've never laid a leg over yet? — ^he looks a 
clipper, to be sure, but looks aint everything 
— and I doubt if he's suflficient trained for 
a public day." 

Ealph Walrond bit his tawny moustache ; 
it was certainly no very delightful prospect 
trusting to a strange horse on this the first 
meet : and to-day there lay deep in his 
heart a tiny acknowledged wish to look his 
best in a certain pair of sweet, dark, solemn 
eyes ; and now to be taken at a dis- 
advantage ! for most men want a dozen 
good runs across country before they un- 
derstand their hunter sufficiently to trust 
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him ; there are, it is true, some brilliant 
exceptions to the rule, men who can take a 
strange beast in hand and lark him over any 
amount of timber, but our friend was not 
one of these ; he could ride above a bit, it is 
true, but he liked to be well acquainted with 
his horse. He had not given the matter a 
thought before, for Oxford and he were old 
friends and respected each other accordingly; 
but now — well, there was no help for it, but 
woe betide Sultan if he played his master 
false ! 

He had bought the animal some weeks 
back as a bargain, and congratulated him- 
self afterwards, for even Thornely had been 
obliged to confess that he was '' as pretty as 
paint," and that he " stepped as dainty as a 
cat on hot bricks." Colonel Wabond had 
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meant to keep him for a light trap to rattle 
about town on dry days, and thoughts of a 
side-saddle had even entered his head now 
and then. 

" I've not even felt his action," he sighed ; 
" but send him round, Thornely, and I'll ride 
him to cover. You may as well take Jane 
on, in case I have to send him back." 

A remarkably handsome man Colonel 
Walrond looked when he turned to leave 
the room — the fine, soldierly, upright figure, 
and debonair pleasant face, certainly looking 
something under the three-and-forty years 
he owned to. As he entered the breakfast- 
room — a long, low-roofed, comfortable cham- 
ber, with a startling number of odd recesses 
in most unexpected corners, and lit by old- 
fashioned muUioned windows, slanting out 
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wards — something very small and fair flut- 
tered into his arms, and raised a sweet 
flushed face to his. 

" What ! up already, you big woman ? " 
he said, pressing his lips on the soft dimpled 
cheek. 

"Of course I am," she laughed, gaily. 
"Do you think I should deserve such a 
customer for my papa" (and how piquant 
the slang sounded from those rosy lips) " if 
I did not glory in his red coat ? " 

She was a " wee bit lassie," passing fair 
to look upon ; rarely, indeed, does one see 
so perfect a face as Marjorie Walrond's. I 
use the word perfect unadvisedly, maybe, 
for perfect to any rule of beauty it was not ; 
not Koman or Grecian, or any other type 
by which novelists are expected to convey an 
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idea of their heroine's charms. Marjorie's 
face was perfect so far that looking at it the 
most jaundiced eyes could find nothing to 
cavil at save its beauty, and even jealousy 
could not deny that it was beautiful. The 
dear little face, so full of cunning dimples, 
Cupid's pitfalls to catch poor men's souls ; so 
tenderly tinted, so exquisitely rounded, with 
the baby wondering eyes looking up at you, 
full of winsome sweet unwisdom ; and the 
saucy little mouth pouted like a small pink 
rosebud ; while shading the low, white brow 
grew hair the colour of autumn leaves, crisp 
and brown and sun-kissed. 

" Now, Marjorie, you are not coming with 
me," cried Walrond, suddenly looking up 
from a huge beef-steak, and noticing for the 
first time that Miss Marjorie was fully 
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equipped for the chase, she having in 
the meantime carefully tilted a most 
coquettish little hat over her coquettish 
little face. 

*' Oh, papa ! " with moue mutine^ and 
never a word more did she say for some 
minutes ; for this young lady possessed the 
innate talent of ruling men, and part of her 
art was a crafty silence, when silence was 
golden ; and certainly, however tempting it 
might have been to fight the battle out there 
and then, a temptation most women could 
hardly have resisted, it was wiser to wait 
until her rival the steak had disappeared ; 
then she crept to his side, pretty and 
pleading. 

" Please, papa." 

"What is it, you kitten?" 
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" I want to go to - day — oh, so 
much ! " emphasising the words with a 
hug of the coloners cropped amber 
head. 

His kind eyeg clouded with loving anxiety. 
** Fve never been out with you before, 
Madge ; I am going to ride Sultan too — 
you had better stay at home, dear — ^just 
this once — I don't know if he can jump a 
bit, though he looks like a galloper. It 
would hamper me awfully to have you in 
the field to-day, pet." 

" Indeed you need have no anxiety on 
my account, daddy. I can be very steady, 
and determined — besides 1 am used to 
taking care of myself — Uncle Harry always 
forgot my very existence directly the hounds 
gave tongue. And " (with a blush) " Lord 
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Elmsden begged so hard to be my chaperon 
to-day." 

Walrond laughed. " Ah ! Miss Madge, 
so that is your little plan ! Well, I think I 
can trust you with Elmsden." 

" Then I may go ? " 

'^ You h^d not the smallest idea of staying 
at l^ome^ you sly little thing ! Never saying 
a word about it yesterday. You had better 
take care, young lady, for your venerable 
parent has his weather eye open, and means 
to keep it open." 

" Oh ! you dear, good old man " (with 
another hug) ; ** I do love you so, so much." 

" And I should be a horrid, bad old man 
if I forbade your going, eh, miss ? You are 
a perfect little sophist. Well, most women 
are, for the matter of that, and you, my 
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Madge, are pretty enough to own to all 
your sex's petty faults." 

" Not their big faults, daddy ! " with a 
saucy smile. 

" Fancy a mite like you sinning a big 
sin ; why, you are not tall enough to 
reach such a height. You storm-in-a- 
teacup," and he thought how pure, and 
fair, and wilful the little face looked. 
** Shall I send Sultan on, and drive you, 
Marjorie ? " 

" Oh ! no, thanks. Jack and I like riding 
to cover, we have time to get sociable before 
the quick thing comes ; besides, it is only 
three miles at most. IVe never gone on 
wheels, not in the worst of weathers." 

Walrond looked at this independent little 
lady, with a most amused expression of meek 
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astonishment. He was very much in the 
position of a sober hen who has bred a duck 
unknowingly among her brood of chickens 
— Marjorie so thoroughly upset his theories, 
anent things feminine. Twelve years back 
he parted from his flaxen-haired child, trust- 
ing her, with many a heart-pang and many 
an anxious hope, to the care of a tried, old 
friend and his wife, who were proceeding to 
England, and who promised to make her 
education and general welfare their especial 
study — and now, instead of the baby who 
clung to him at parting, he received a most 
wonderful young lady, who is perfectly at 
home in many various phrases of life — a 
splendid horsewoman, a clever musician, a 
mignonne beauty, and gifted with an odd, 
quick tact that takes the place of wit, and 
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makes her delightful, brilliant, bewitching, 
and altogether incomprehensible. 

She is certainly not his beau ideal woman, 
this keen little sportsman in petticoats, this 
independent sophist who would upset with 
her fairy finger the institution of ages, this 
small, mute clamourer for women's rights — 
Marjorie is fast, horsey, independent, and 
yet so dainty withal, that one might as well 
apply those objectionable adjectives to a 
pert little water-wagtail. 

" Jack has been waiting quite ten min- 
utes," she says, turning from the window. 
" I can see by the way his ears quiver that 
he means going to-day," and taking the 
colonel's arm Marjorie leads him from the 
room, for our small Diana was eager to 
start. 
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A tall grey of extraordinary beauty and 
symmetry was Jack, and I should like you to 
have seen Marjorie, sitting well back in the 
saddle, her neat, trim, little figure upright 
without being stifi", and her hands, absurd 
mites of power, lying low ; the whole — 
woman and horse — looked fit to go, and 
thoroughly business like. 

" You'll take no denial, Madge," her 
father said, after one long look of admira- 
tion. 

" You are right there, dad ; if I were rid- 
ing a donkey I'd ride him straight,^' and 
Marjorie drew the curb rein through her 
fingers, and trotted him up and down the 
approach ; Jack tossing his head and step- 
ping gaily under her, to the evident satis- 
faction of the groom, who grinned from ear 
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to ear, and muttered something to the eflfect 
that " He'd do, and if miss got liim into a 
fence — " the rest being expressed by a wink 
that spoke volumes of belief in both of 
them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"It seems to me that the coming of love is 
like tlie coming of Spring — the date is not to 
be reckoned by the oiileadar. It may be slow 
and gradual ; it may be quick and sudden. But 
in the uiorning wlien we wake and recognise a 
change in the woi'ld wttliout, verdui-e on the 
trees, bloiiiioma on the sward, warmth in the 
Bunsliiue, music in t)i3 air, then we say Siiring 
has come ! " 

l^^^HT Elmsden Abbey there was a 
If SS B strong muster in the breakfast- 
"***"^ room ; which, by-the-bye, looked 
more like a dining-hall, with painted win- 
dows and knightly banners, and dark old 
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Holbeins and Kubens hanging on the sombre 
oak walls. 

A little bustle of welcome greeted Wal- 
rond and his daughter; the latter, surrounded 
by a small crowd of admirers, was speedily 
engaged in a smart fire of badinage. Miss 
Marjorie's especial talent being flirtation, we 
may leave her with safety, and turn our 
attention to that sober old gentleman, her 
father, to whom the intricate mysteries of 
that fascinating game were even more 
puzzling than double-Dutch, a language it 
has never been my felicity to hear spoken, 
but I trust my readers have been more for- 
tunate — or rather unfortunate ! 

Colonel Walrond, refusing all offers of 
breakfast, stood back a little and watched 
his neighbours, .most of the company 
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gathered there being strangers to him ; at 
any other time he would have felt amuse- 
ment in forming his own ideas of them, 
judging from their outward seeming — but 
now, disdaining all lesser lights, his eyes 
went straight to one fair face, and found all 
interest there. A face that was beginning 
to haunt him in a most persistent manner, 
but as yet no kind spirit whispered warning 
that he was being lured into that strange, 
dangerous border-land called love ; danger- 
ous and full of pitfalls to such as he, armed 
simply with an honest single heart, a heart 
that bad not grown old, but only forgotten 
its youth. 

That pure noble face, such a face as 
might have belonged to any old - world 
heroine who led a life of honour ; pale with 
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the pallor of new-blown lilies, lit up by 

great solemn, shadowed eyes ; a grave face, 

that smiling rarely yet had all a smile's 

sweetness in the soft eyes, and in the proud 

crimson mouth. 

No coquettishly-hatted Amazon was this 

— ^the soft folds of her brown silk dress, 

with its little lace collar and cuflFs ; the 

smooth, small, uncovered head contrasted, 

in all that was womanly, with the brilliant, 

dainty Dianas round her; for each of the 

ladies, with one other exception (Lady 

Grace Elmsden), wore riding-habits more 

or less business like. Standing back from 

the chatting, laughing crowd, in which he 

himself formed no insignificant unit, he 

watched her. Every turn of the soft hand 

— for Bemice presided over the tea service, 
VOL. I. K 
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an incarnate Hebe administering nectar — - 
every brightening of the slow, fine smile — 
watched her with an absorbing fascination 
that would have been ludicrous save for its 
intense unconsciousness. 

Two men noticed this eye -homage- 
Banker Ghauntly and Lawyer Borrodaile. 
The former, after the first momentary start 
of astonishment, began to realise that it 
would not, perhaps, be so bad after all if 
Bernice were to become mistress of Walrond 
Chace, He had cherished hopes of her fill- 
ing in reality the position she now occupied 
for the moment — at the head of Lord Elms- 
den's table — ^but she was a queer girl, this 
fair daughter of his, and did not seem to 
favour the young baron. Old Ghauntly 
was a very cautious man, so, for fear of 
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being premature, he had never hinted this 
hope to anyone. Had Hugh Elmsden 
formally proposed for Bemice's hand, he 
would have used every persuasion in his 
power to induce her to accept a title ; but 
failing the baron — who certainly seemed to 
have transferred his attentions to little Miss 
Walrond — the colonel might be a very good 
match for her. In his own sly, cautious 
way Ghauntly was as ambitious and as 
much a matchmaker at heart as any old 
dowager with a family of portionless girls 
to wed; not that he wanted to be rid of 
Bemice, she was his only friend, thoroughly 
companionable, and a beautiful ornament in 
his otherwise unbeautiful house. She was 
very young ; there was plenty of time, he 
told himself ; but when she did marry, she 
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must many weU, in a worldly rendering of 
the word well. It was not as the prince of 
love who should waken her heart from its 
long peaceful sleep, and bring her a crown 
of happiness, that he saw Bernice's future 
husband, but simply as a wealthy addition 
to the family, to himself in fact ; one who 
would add glory and credit to his idol — the 
bank. A poor man he would have kicked 
from his door without the slightest com- 
punction, even had his daughter's whole 
heart been bound up in that impecunious 
person. Merciless as Jephthah, he would 
have been true to his vow that no penni- 
less son-in-law should ever fatten on his 
savings. But here was a man rich — old 
Ghauntly's eyes glistened at the prospect 
of fingering some of Walronds thou- 
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sands — not young certainly, but handsome 
enough to please a woman's eye. The 
banker rose from the breakfast-table and 
crossed the room to Walrond's side, feeling 
almost gushingly paternal to this bronzed, 
bearded giant. 

He was a tall man himself, bowed slightly, 
but still tall ; now, standing by the colonel's 
side, he seemed dwarfed and shrunken. 

" A fine hunting morning, sir, and I fancy 
a good scenting day," said the harsh voice in 
Walrond's ear, breaking his dream with a 
start, and bringing him down to earth, and 
things earthly in the shape of a gaunt old 
man in a weather-stained red coat, and tops 
in which his lean legs looked meagre ; but 
some inner consciousness, that, had he been 
more experienced in heart-lore, would have 
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been a revelation, caused him to turn most 
affably on the intruder. 

Very different feelings rioted in Lawyer 
Borrodaiie's breast. The little man was talking 
to Lady Grace, a tall, thin old lady, with a 
very sharp point to her nose, with whom he 
was a bit of a favourite, having done several 
clever strokes of business for her, and never 
taken the liberty of sending in his bill ; for, 
though mercenary, he was wise, and esti- 
mated the Elmsden hospitality beyond the 
several six shillings and eightpences he might 
legally have claimed. Lady Grace, who, 
like many well-to-do old women, hated pay- 
ing her debts, fully appreciated the lawyer's 
delicacy, and his name was always on her 
visiting list. But, although he was toadying 
the old lady, his little sharp eyes were every- 
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where, seeing all that was going on in the 
room ; and Walrond's evident interest in a 
certain fair woman did not escape him. 

" So, so," said the small man to himself, 
"that is the way the wind blows, is it? 
Not if I know it, sir, not if I know it." 

That Walrond should wed was not on 
Borrodaile's cards ; a man with a grown-up 
daughter ought certainly, he argued, to be 
proof against Cupid's arrows ; the merest 
possibility of his marrying had never before 
entered the lawyer's head. He looked upon 
the colonel almost as his own property, for 
that simple soldier had shown himself a 
perfect mine of small gains to a sharp, 
shrewd thief like Borrodaile. Bernice hated 
him too, or at least he flattered himself that 
she did, whereas the girl simply despised 
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him ; hate was too strong a word for any- 
thing so contemptible in her eyes as Lawyer 
Borrodaile ; and hating him, where would be 
the comfortable position he now occupied at 
the Chace were she its mistress ? That she 
should never be mistress of Walrond, he 
inwardly vowed ; proud, disdainful Bemice 
Ghauntly should never put her fairy foot on 
his neck, as in fancy he always pictured her 
longing to do ; for, egotistic to his heart's 
core, he magnified his importance in her eyes, 
and read her thoughtless slights as studied 
insults. Crafty and strong-passioned, he 
could not understand a calm, negative dislike: 
the dreamy soul of this girl was far beyond 
his plumb-line, and it never for a moment 
struck him that when she ignored him, in 
what he savagely called " her damned insol- 
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ent way," she was in truth scarcely conscious 
of his prepence. All her youth she had 
known him, a little ill-shaped attorney, with 
whom her life had nothing in common ; while 
he had watched her grow from a mere child 
into a woman so fair, that, like Othello, he 
could say his sense ached at the sight of her ; 
and this admiration grudgingly, unwillingly 
given spurned, and impotent to win her, 
turned to hatred, all the more bitter that 
it smouldered and had no vent. Hate is 
pitiless, but hate allied to passion is cruel 
as the grave ; and he would willingly have 
dragged her through the mire of any 
degradation, so that his passion were grati- 
fied, and his revenge complete. 

Of late he had become content to look 
upon her as a certain fox looked upon the 
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ripe purple grapes, growing high above his 
reach ; but that another should cast longing 
eyes towards this tempting fruit trans- 
formed him — again to use metaphor — into 
something very like a fabled dog who once 
patronised a manger. 

Not even when he felt his good horse 
under him were these vexed thoughts 
exorcised. His last look towards the 
house showed the colonel magnificently 
mounted, for Sultan was a perfect show 
horse, ranged up alongside the step on 
which Bernice stood, shading her eyes with 
her fair, white hand ; she calm and self- 
possessed, her clear voice full of soft ringing 
music ; he blushing all over his face through 
the sun-tan, actually blushing, a fact which 
caused Borrodaile to use his spurs rather 
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savagely, and curse Walrond " as a great 
oaf." 

" If he can't gain ground for himself, he'll 
have Ghauntly to back him," he muttered, 
noticing that the banker was civilly waiting 
for Walrond; '*the pottering old fool, if he 
follows him he won't see much of the run." 

Which was a bit of libel, for Ghauntly 
rode pretty close to hounds, and if he had' 
not always grudged the hire of a decent 
animal might have made a creditable name ; 
to say the least of it, he was a good pilot, 
knowing the country well, and not wanting 
in pluck or discretion. 

Possibly no one is in a worse condition 
for enjoying a good run than a man newly 
in love — in that delicious stage when the 
heart has not read aright its own folly, but 
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can dream placidly undisturbed by any 
analysis : Walrond's memories of that 
famous day were rather confused ; some 
awkward fencing ; a few deep ditches, with 
narrow, slippery banks ; a momentary excite- 
ment caused by a false scent ; and a calm 
business-like finish, at which afterwards 
everyone seemed to have been present, al- 
though it would have puzzled a certain very 
dark old gentleman to say how some of them 
got there. 

It has been remarked that an Englishman 
never knows when he is beaten ; it is equally 
true that a Briton never owns himself beaten. 
In proof, ask any hunting-man to give you 
an account of his last day, and you will find 
that the universal ".I," conducted himself 
creditably at least. 
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So Walrond riding slowly homeward 
apostrophized Sultan: — " You Ve got a mouth 
at anyrate, and can jump a bit ;" whereas he 
had scarcely noticed that game little horse's 
cleverness during the run; but memory 
so mellows the past that, as he lit a huge 
cigar, he felt quite as though he had had a 
day of triumph witk the hounds. That 
inner brightness, just the first glimmer of 
Cupid's torch, warmed his big, foolish heart, 
filling it with perfect content — content that 
was even now sapped at its foundation. 

Very pleasant are the sloping pathways, 
and how fair the country looks below, lying 
bathed in sunlight — an enchanted country 
where half the golden fruit are only crumb- 
ling ashes, and the green grass hides dark, 
deep pitfalls. 
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But no such sentimental wamins: enters 
Walrond's head ; like a mental pharisee, 
priding himself on his wholesome freedom 
from any morbid romantic follies, he goes 
blindly down those fair slopes, led by that 
will-o'-the-wisp, a woman's smile. Led by 
an unconscious phantom too, for Bernice 
is no Circe, and her sweet rare smile 
comes and goes innocently, as little dimpled 
sun-kissed eddies curl on a IQy pond. 




CHAPTER X. 




" Of most excellent cunning." 

IN the bank parlour old Ghauntly 
sat; outside it was cold and 
frosty, inside blazed a brave 
little fire, confined craftily by two bricks, 
for fear it should expand, after the manner 
of generous-hearted fires. It was a hard 
looking room, conspicuously devoid of 
ornament, with wire blinds to the curtain- 
less window, and horsehair chairs, and a 
large, gloomy, horsehair sofa ; a suggestive 
sofa, telling tales of a bed hidden some- 
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where in its deep recess ; and this bed 
was not at all imaginative, being very 
genuine every night, for it was one of 
Ghauntly's idiosyncracies to sleep at the 
bank ; so every night the bank-housekeeper, 
a funereal old body in a gloomy cap, 
makes up this bed. Among the juvenile 
portion of Walrond it was generally sup- 
posed that old Ghauntly sat all day in 
this room, like the king in the " Song of 
Sixpence," counting out his money, and 
that at night, ghost-like, he perambulated 
the building, carrying a drawn sword- — a 
sufficiently ghastly spectacle. 

Only a few yards off was the pretty 
enclosed villa which he called home ; but 
in reality the bank was his home, as 
Bernice would tell you, were that damsel 
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communicative on her general loneliness. 
He goes to the villa to dine, spends his 
evenings there, and returns to the bank 
about eleven o'clock, where he generally 
stays until six the next morning. 

When Bernice was just budding into 
girlhood she began to resent this double 
home, and begged to be allowed to live 
at the bank, but old Ghauntly had 
answered her so testily that she never 
renewed her plea. In fact there was no 
room, and her father may have realised 
that it would injure his credit were his 
boasted heiress to have no nest befitting 
her future wealth. Very fair and isolated 
was the little kingdom Bernice ruled, a 
low, old, rambling place, set in a quaint, 
fair garden, shut out from the outer world 

VOL. I. L 
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by a dense holly hedge — a mediseval garden 
which no skilled hand ever tended, 
but where sweet-scented flowers grew in 
clustering profusion all through the long 
summer months ; sad and dreary it looked 
now though, with icicles gemming the 
skeleton trees. 

That Bernice should be lonely in this 
retreat never entered his head — were he 
asked to analyze womankind he would have 
told you that, with a little housekeeping, 
a bit of fancy work, and something in the 
shape of a piano, no well brought up young 
lady could possibly suffer from ennui ; and 
having provided his daughter with these 
three essentials, he imagined her perfectly 
happy ; and so she was, in her own calm, 
dreamy way, living in the weird glamour 
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of fantasy, holding commune with the 
great dead army of living talent ; a voice- 
less poet, recognising genius as an exile 
recognises his own soft native tongue. 
Happy because her heart still slept ; the 
fickle god had not yet bid it live, live 
love's life of pain, and doubt, and phantom 
fruition. 

On the unclothed table was a bottle of 
sherry, some biscuits in a china plate, and 
a couple of wine glasses. One of these 
glasses, tenderly caressed by a little, yellow, 
lean hand, belongs for the nonce to Lawyer 
Borrodaile. The banker, in a stiff horse- 
hair chair, with hard, cruel-looking elbows, 
a chair in which it was impossible to 
louDge, was troubled with an uneasy con- 
viction that Borrodaile knew he was drink- 
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ing watered sherry. But the lawyer had 
other fish to fry, and did not feel inclined 
to quarrel with Ghauntly for doctoring 
his cellar. 

" Well, this young man I was telling you 
of," Borrodaile continued, leisurely taking 
out his cigar case, carefully selecting a 
weed, pausing with it unlighted in his 
hand ; as leisurely returning the case to 
his pocket, all the while watching Ghauntly 
as closely as a cat watches a mouse. 

"The young fellow who has just come 
into so much money, and don't know how 
to spend it ? " said the banker carelessly. 

" The same. Now, suppose we were to 
get him down here, for the hunting, say — " 

" He might bank here," cried Ghauntly, 
brightening. 
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"Better tlian that, my dear sir, better 
than that." 

Ghauntly raised some sherry to his 
lips, looking at his friend over the rim of 
the glass, in a decidedly questioning 
manner. 

" You have a daughter ? " said the smaller 
man solemnly. 

Ghauntly nodded. " What's he up to 
now ? " he thought ; long study of his 
friend's little peculiarities having taught 
him that that gentleman seldom spoke 
without an under-current of self-interest. 

Borrodaile smiled in an extremely pro- 
pitiating manner, showing all his long 
white teeth. 

"Supposing now — only supposing, 0. 
course — thdt Miss Bemice should take a 
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fancy to my young friend — his liking her 
goes without the saying — ^^ 

"You are very kind, Borrodaile," in- 
terrupted the banker, " thinking of me and 
mine. Of course, I should like Bernice 
to marry a man who could keep her well. 
But marriages, my dear friend, are the 
result of fate ; they are not mere business 
arrangements." 

" Ah ! you have some one in your eye, 
I see," cried Borrodaile, trying to be jocund. 
" The old humbug ! " he thought. 

"Well, perhaps so, Borrodaile, perhaps 
so — she is not the girl to go begging. 
There's young Lord Elmsden, he'd marry 
her to-morrow if she'd have him — and thei^ 
there's yourself," and old Ghauntly laughed 
shrilly. 
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"I admire Miss Bemice excessively," 
said the lawyer meekly ; " but I never 
aspired to wedding your heiress." 

Ghauntly became grave suddenly. 

** You need not take offence, Stephen ; 
a man may have his joke, you know." 

Borrodaile sipped his sherry thoughtfully ; 
he saw plainly that if Colonel Walrond 
proposed to Bernice, her father at least 
would sanction and encourage the proposal. 
He had made a vow that this marriage 
should never take place, and the plan 
of defeat he had arranged only needed 
Ghauntly's co - operation. But this the 
old man did not seem inclined to give; 
his not being a speculative disposition, 
a bird in the hand was to him literally 
worth two in the bush. 
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Finding that the banker was in no 
mood to listen to his proposals, Borrodaile 
rose to leave, on plea of urgent business. 

" Drop in to dinner at seven, if you 
are not otherwise engaged," said Ghauntly. 

Borrodaile hesitated. 

" Colonel Wabond and his daughter 
are coming." 

That decided him. 

" I'll come," he said, buttoning up his 
greatcoat across his narrow chest; **and 
thank you," he added, with a backward 
nod. " Oh ! how hospitable we are," he 
said to himself, with an evil smile, as he 
walked down the cold slippery street. 
" We will play the genial host for once 
in our lives. It is not often that we 
give a dinner party, but to-night must 
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be a success — a tempting menu, some 
of our '34 port, Miss Bemice all in 
white — and little Borrodaile to amuse 
our guests, for he can talk at least, 
can that hump - backed attorney. How 
I hate you ! " he continued, savagely 
shaking his stick towards the pave- 
ment. " You think me an ugly little 
fool, no doubt ; but FU have you under 
my thumb yet, young lady. You shall 
marry the man I choose for you, and 
none other. By pride fell the angels, 
so look to yourself, Bemice Ghauntly, 
look to yourself." 

So absent to the outer world was he 
during this soliloquy that he pushed 
against two ladies who were coming down 
the street. 
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" Why, you must be blind, Mr Borro- 
daile," said the younger tartly. 

" A thousand pardons, Miss Walrond, I 
did not see you coming." 

'* So it appeared," she interrupted, 
smiling now, a sweet, little face peep- 
ing out of a black velvet bonnet. 
** I daresay you have some weighty 
legal business on your mind;" and she 
looked up at him in pretty awe, as much 
as to say she had no doubt he was 
very clever ; coquettishly, for she was an 
innate little flirt, and insatiate of homage. 

" May I carry your parcel ? " he said, 
roused to gallantry by that blue - eyed 
challenge. 

" Oh ! thanks, but I won't take advan- . 
tage of your kindness ; this bag contains 
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nothing heavier than a feather. Hastings 
has my things," carelessly indicating the 
woman by her side, who was loaded with 
two large brown paper parcels. 

" Allow me — Mrs Hastings," said the 
lawyer, offering to take them, with an odd 
little smile. 

" No, thank you, sir," she said, sharply ; 
" my young lady^s carriage is just round 
the corner." 

"Not a very nice day for shopping, 
I should think," said Borrodaile, taking 
Miss Walrond's step, Mrs Hastings fol- 
lowing behind — a tall, pale-faced woman, 
clad in , sad-coloured garments, noticeably 
devoid of vanity or ornament ; a woman 
with a face meekly submissive when her 
eyes were downcast, but when she raised 
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them they betrayed her ; deep, dark-blue, 
slumbering eyes, full of weary pain and 
of pent-up passion ; eyes that must once 
have been her crowning beauty, but which 
were now fearsome and uncanny. 

" What odd eyes Mrs Hastings has, dad," 
Marjorie once said, and the colonel looked 
at his housekeeper the next time they met, 
noticing those eyes, and they troubled him 
vaguely afterwards. 

*' Not a very nice day for shopping," and 
the little man bent towards Miss Madge. 

" There you are mistaken," and she flashed 
her sunny eyes full into his. *' It is just 
the very best of days for shopping ; too wet 
for a walk ; too dull to sit indoors ; and 
quite out of the question to expect any 
visitors." 
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" What a capital logician you are." 

"K it is logic to hate sitting indoors 
listening to the ghostly rain-drops — " 

"Not the fact," he smiled, "but the 
admirable manner in which you argued out 
the matter." 

Marjorie began to look bored ; this kind 
of compliment was a little beyond her, but 
she improved the occasion by saying, with 
an air of extreme naivete, — 

"Me argue ! — why, I could not argue on 
the silliest subject — I always leave argu- 
ment to clever people ; " and again she 
looked up and then looked down, her 
long, brown eyelashes shadowing her 
cheek. 

" What is your definition of a clever 
person. Miss Walrond ? " he said, conceitedly, 
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leaning his head lower on his ill-shaped 
shoulder. 

'* My idea of a clever person ? " and she 
screwed up her little, crimson mouth in a 
most bewitching manner; then, with a 
sudden flash, — " People who run up 
against respectable pedestrians in a fit of 
absent-mindedness. " 

He reddened, realising that this pert little 
lady was not quite so agreeable as he fancied 
a moment ago. 

" You are very unforgiving," he retorted. 

** I don't admire forgiving people ; for- 
giveness is a very negative virtue." 

" What do you mean by that ? " he asked. 

" To begin with, it is cowardly." 

'* To forgive?" 

" Yes — " and then she laughed, changing 
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the subject, feeling perhaps that her theory- 
was rather open to argument. " I hope the 
ponies won t catch cold. Papa said a run 
would do them good — but I am afraid of 
the damp." 

"I don't think theyll.come to much 
harm if you drive them home quickly, they 
seem very fresh," he said, helping the ladies 
into the carriage, wrapping a tiger- skin 
rug round them, and buttoning down the 
leather apron carefully. 

** Thank you so much," she said, holding 
out a gracious, little hand. 

" I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
again to-night," and he gently pressed the 
little hand. *'Ghauntly asked me up to 
his place just now." 

" Oh ! of course, papa is going to dine 
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with Mr Gliauntly to-night, I had quite 
forgotten." 

"I shall hope to see you also?" he 
smirked. 

" Well, I don't know," with a little wxme. 
**I am afraid if I go I shall find it dull. 
Miss Ghauntly is such a very superior person 
that I am quite afraid of her — chronically 
absent-minded, and all that kind of thing — 
in fact, a very good illustration of the word 
clever. 

And with this shot, Miss Madge gave her 
ponies their head, leaving Borrodaile un- 
decided as to whether she is confoundedly 
charming, or confoundedly insolent. 






CHAPTER XI. 

" Whoever loved, but had a doubting heart 1 " 

T seems a very ungallant tiling 
to liken Bernice to a skeleton 
— soft, fair Bernice Ghauntly; 
yet she was fast becoming the skeleton 
in Colonel Walrond's mental cupboard. 
She haunted him ; waking or sleeping, 
came the gracious vision to taunt, to 
worry, and rouse this sober gentleman's 
heart and brain. In vain he fastened 
the cupboard door, and turned him to 
ponder on other things. In vain the 
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past, like a slighted mistress, offered him 
dead days for his living love — stirring 
days of doughty deed ; days when he 
stood face to face with the foeman, separ- 
ated only by a few inches of cold, glitter- 
ing steel ; days when the big brutes of 
the forest lay hunted down, their red 
tongues lapping their own life - blood. 
Only a tall, slight girl, bending over a 
few hothouse lilies — a girl with a small, 
stag-like head, a head for an Anteros or 
a bright, mocking-lipped Atalanta. The 
past could offer him no picture like the 
present. 

Then, like a baffled shrew, the past 
taunted him, — " Those wrinkles round 
your eyes, they were not always there ; 
you have altered very much for the worse. 
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You are forty-three, and. she is only nineteen. 
She is a girl, and you — Don't you re- 
member how old you thought your colonel 
when you first joined ? " And so on, 
until he felt very ancient and very de- 
pressed. 

" Would you call me old ? " he said one • 
day to Marjorie, in desperation. 

" Well, not old," answered that young 
lady, after a pause of searching scrutiny ; 
" I should call you middle-aged." And 
somehow the words stung him, and had 
an ugly sound. 

I think if he had been at all dilapi- 
dated at this time of his life, he would 
not have hesitated to practise several little 
toilet secrets, such as dyeing his hair or 
wearing false teeth ; but there was no 
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need for carrying devotion to such ex- 
tremes. His close - cropped head still 
flourished in all its native auburn, his 
teeth were good, and stays or padding 
would only have disfigured his stalwart 
person. 

A vague sense of ridicule tormented 
him too, and made him as shy as any 
schoolboy, in Bemice's presence. As much 
care as most men take to show their 
passion, to its object at least, he spent in 
trying to conceal this love from her ; and 
he succeeded so well, that Bernice, think- 
ing of him, as she thought of all things 
in her narrow life, took no account of this 
voiceless homage. 

Vanity entered very little into her 
thoughts at any time, and the dreamy. 
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poetic nature was untainted with that 
sentimental egotism by which some young 
ladies aflFect to read a lover's heart, and 
which forms the foundation of so much 
castle - building. To her he was simply 
a large hearted, kindly gentleman — one 
whom she doubted not had done his 
devoir manfully in the past, and whose 
future bid fair to be blameless, — singu- 
larly free from all the mental smallnesses 
and idiosyncrasies of the men among whom 
her lines were cast — a man who would 
play any minor part in life's drama credit- 
ably enough, but hardly of the stujff that 
fashions heroes. 

In arranging Walrond for a. tragedy, 
Bernice, I fancy, would have chosen Bor- 
rodaile as her leading man, there being 
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no sHning light of many virtues abiding 
in the hamlet (or if there were, he hid 
his taper effectually). So, for want of 
a better, our fair student of human nature 
would have had to make an evil thing 
the keynote of her story ; for the interest 
must be strong somewhere: although 
she had never read a word of Balzac, 
her keen intelligence told her so much. 
Crime and evil - breeding seemed natural 
to Stephen Borrodaile, and the vanity, 
and the avarice, and the latent brutality 
of his nature, bid fair to work harm to 
many. 

For the rest, a weird host of immortal 
names were more real to Bernice than any 
living man ; the grand heroes of a dead 
time peopled her day-dreams, living for ever 
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embalmed in the incense of noble thoughts 
a patient protest against all that was base 
and unworthy in the humanity round her. 

Totally unable to comprehend his 
daughter's romance, old Ghauntly gave 
her the benefit of a doubt, and pronounced 
her unromantic ; but he was very knowing 
in the less rarified air of Colonel Waldron's 
simple little poem ; that he read clearly, 
and was perfectly satisfied. His beautiful 
bird soaring proudly above her fellows, was 
very tame with him, and ready, he thought, 
to perch for life on any shoulder he might 
select. 

" No sentimental nonsense about Ber- 
nice," he was wont to boast. " A thoroughly 
sensible girl, quite content to trust her 
future in her father's hands, and not always 
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on the look-out for herself, as is the fashion 
in these fast days." 

He was warily patient, too, after his light, 
this hard old man ; the one green spot in 
his heart shrined Bernice, and he showed 
more delicacy in dealing with her than 
many people would have given him credit 
for ; in proof of this, he never mentioned 
Walrond's name to her ; things were not 
ripe yet for his grand coup ; and where 
some would have injured their cause by 
a too open partisanship, he maintained a 
judicious silence. So the girl never for 
a moment suspected the net that was 
slowly closing round her. 

The prince of love had not yet come ; she 
expected him, watching and waiting idly, 
in an extremely vague sense ; that he should 
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assume tlie shape of any of the familiar 
faces round her, never entered her mind ; 
something very brilliant and glorious she saw 
him dimly afar off, little thinking that he 
was already come, widowed and middle-aged, 
with nothing to recommend his sombre-hued 
dower of love save its perfect constancy. 

" Eeally, now, a remarkably romantic 
man ! " Mr Ghauntly said to himself, with 
a slow, cold tightening of the lips — hardly 
doing justice for a smile, but dimly sugges- 
tive — as he parted from Kalph Walrond, 
having verbally invited him to a friendly 
dinner party, and seen the honest, open face 
brighten and flush in most boyish fashion. 

Colonel Walrond was troubled with an 
uneasy conviction that Miss Marjorie meant 
to refuse this invitation, which was endorsed 
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later in the day by a little note from Ber- 
nice. Marjorie, at her father's request, had 
replied that both papa and herself would be 
*^ most happy," etc., etc., but subsequently 
that young lady had declared her intention 
of not going. 

Now there is something about the tender 
passion that, like conscience, does make 
cowards of us all, and Walrond felt per- 
fectly unequal to facing Bernice alone. So 
he spent the wet afternoon in anything but 
an enviable frame of mind, wandering rest- 
lessly in and out the house, the stables and 
the kennel ; wondering how he should coax 
Marjorie into accompanying him, without 
betraying how his heart was set on going, 
for he had a wholesome fear of that 
shrewd little lady's satire. I doubt if any 
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man is the happier for being in love, and of 
a surety one of the little god's sharpest 
arrows rankled in our poor colonel's heart. 
" An old fool ! " he pitilessly called himself, 
and I am sadly afeard that the world, look- 
ing on his years, would have echoed the 
harsh words. 

The blinds were down, and the gas was 
lit in Marjorie's boudoir, a dainty nest, 
wherein were collected many pretty, useless 
trifles, scattered with a lavish hand ; and 
herself a charming picture, the chdtelaine 
sat sipping afternoon tea out of tiny 
Dresden china. 

"Will you take some tea, papa? *Now, 
please, don't say it will spoil your dinner ; 
if you must refuse, invent an original 
excuse. Besides, you are not artistic over 
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your meals. You would as soon eat a 
beef-steak as the most tempting of entries^ 
you dear, ordinary, old dad." 

** Would you like an extraordiuary old 
dad ? " he said, dropping his gigantic person 
into a very small blue satin chair. 

" Will monsieur take cream ? " chirped 
Mademoiselle Toinette, Marjorie's maid, 
handing him a fairy cup, and showing her 
white teeth most becomingly. 

"Yes," monsieur said, absently, and 
mademoiselle, after bestowing on him 
about as much cream as would con- 
viently serve a fly bent on suicide, 
fluttered gracefully from the room. 

" This is the most tiresome little hole 
in the world ! " began Marjorie, but her 
growl was so pleasant that one forgave 
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the peevish words. **I could not match 
my silk, and the book I wanted was not 
in the library." 

"I did not think you cared about 
reading, little one.'' 

" One must do something, dad. You 
see, I can't find amusement as easily as 
you can — colouring an ugly old pipe, or 
knocking the balls about. Solitary billiards 
can't be very lively, though, but still it 
passes the time. And I do so want to 
know if Grimsby Graves marries Helen." 

** As a matter of mere curiosity I feel for 
you, Madge. ^ Grimsby Graves ! the author 
meant well, no doubt, but why such a very 
suggestive name ? Marry Helen to some 
one else, and then you can defy the library." 

" Why to some one else, papa ? " 
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"Because it would be impossible to 
expect much good of a man called Grimsby 
Graves. * A rose by any other name ' is 
all very well ; but I once heard a fellow 
argue on the fatality of names, and, 'pon 
my word, Madge, I believe there was 
something in what he said." 

" What did he say, dad ? " laughed sharp 
Miss Madge, as the colonel's eloquence came 
to a standstill. " You are trotting out in 
quite a new light this afternoon. It's the 
rain, I suppose." 

" Cleared my brain like the atmosphere, 
eh, young lady ? I don't think, Marjorie, 
you can have the bump of veneration very 
largely developed." 

Marjorie screwed up her tiny mouth and 
tossed her pretty head. 
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" I am afraid I shall have to follow Lady 
Grace's advice," said her father, with mock 
severity. 

" Lady Grace is a stupid old donkey ! 
What has she been saying about me — good, 
bad, or indiflFerent ? " 

"Well, neither one nor the other. She 
only suggested a governess, to keep you 
in order, miss." 

" A governess ! " cried Marjorie, redden- 
ing. "What will the silly old lady say 
next ? " 

" Is this dignified mite oJBfended at any- 
one supposing it wanted a governess ? " and 
his eyes darkened with amusement. 

" She knew Latin, that is, the Lord's Prayer ; 
And Greek — the alphabet — I am nearly sure — 
She read some French romances here and there." 
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**Did you see anyone in the town to- 
day, Madge?" 

" Yes, I had quite a chat with that funny 
little man, your steward/' 

" He's a horrible little cad," said Walrond. 
** I don't care about your being too friendly 
with him ; the fellow takes liberties." 

"At anyrate, papa, the aborigines don't 
look upon him as a cad ; he seems to go 
everywhere. We shall meet him to-night 
at Mr Ghauntly's." 

Colonel Walrond looked up quickly ; that 
"we" sounded comfortable and reassurinor. 

" Then you are going, after all ? " he said, 
trying to infuse a decent amount of in- 
diflference into the gladness of his voice. 

" Well, dad, the mildest dissipation is 
preferable to a perfectly lonely evening." 
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" You hlas6 mite," he laughed. 

" Oh! why," she cried, tragically, clasping 
her hands, ** did we not pretend to be 
misanthropic when we first came here, and 
secure perfect retirement by carefully snub- 
bing all these dull, dull people ? " 

"You are a Goth, Madge, and a small 
humbug into the bargain ; fancy your pre- 
tending to be misanthropic, and equally 
fancy your advocating perfect retirement ! 
One might as well credit a sunbeam wishing 
to live under a cloud." 

** You dear, romantic dad ! But all the 
same, no sunbeam of any spirit would care 
to waste its brightness on a few unapprecia- 
tive bumpkins. These people can see no 
charm in anyone but their solemn Miss 
Ghauntly — who certainly is most trying — a 
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stuck-up broomstick 1 " and Marjorie drew 
up her mignonne figure, in imitation of our 
stately Bernice. 

He reddened ; this man was still so young 
at heart that his lady-love's name thrilled 
him. Very fair the stuck-up broomstick 
rose before his mind's eye, limned by love's 
cunning hand. 

^' Make yourself brave to-night, you little 
shrew," he said, rising. " These poor, isol- 
ated villagers look to you for fashion, and 
all that kind of thing," and dropping a 
light kiss on the curl-covered brow, Colonel 
Walrond left the room. 



^^^i/^^ 



CHAPTEE XII. 




" For life is thorny, and youth is vain — 
And to be wroth with one that we love, 
Doth work like madness on the brain." 

AWYER BORRODAILE was giv- 

I 

ing himself five minutes to get 
thoroughly warm before he braved 
the cold night air, and a pair of small lean 
hands were spread over his cosy dressing- 
room fire. The little man was resplendent 
in festive black, which he had donned to 
honour Mr Ghauntly's dinner party. Pale 
pink coral studs, set roimd with diamond 
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specks, adorned his shirt front ; the neatest 
of little white bows reposed under his long, 
narrow chin ; a delicate perfume floated 
round him ; his lank dark hair had been 
artistically arranged, and the scanty whisk- 
ers that grew weirdly on either cheek bone 
contrasted pleasantly in two neat semi- 
circles ; that he was perfectly satisfied with 
himself was very evident, from the frequent 
glances he threw quite coquettishly towards 
the mirror. 

** Come in," he cried, in answer to a 
sudden knock on the door. 

A ghostly hand came in, holding a letter, 
and spoke in a sepulchral voice, — 

" A note for ye, sir." 

" Come in, my good woman, come in," he 
said, impatiently. 
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"It were left by a female," said old Jeal, 
overcoming her modesty, and entering the 
room. 

Borrodaile took it with a smile. Heaven 
knows what vain ideas of intrigue floated 
through his brain ; had it been from fair Miss 
Marjorie, I don't think he would have felt 
much astonishment ; those sweet smiles, that 
winning piquant coquetry had raised visions 
in his heart that would certainly have 
astonished our little flirt. But no sooner 
had he opened it, than the smile left his 
face, and frowning as he read, he muttered 
something very like an oath ; yet the note 
was an assignation, — " I am waiting for 
you in the Poplar Lane, come at once," 
scribbled in pencil on the blank side of 
an old letter evidently. 
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" Such a place, and at this hour too ! " he 
said, impatiently, crushing up the note and 
throwing it into the flames. "What can 
she possibly want with me now ? " 

Our gallant friend Borrodaile certainly 
did not on this occasion show becoming 
gratitude to tlie lady, whosoever she might 
be, for waiting in chill, solitary Poplar Lane 
for the doubtful pleasure of his society. 
But, nevertheless, he soon bent his steps 
towards the dismal little road ; a woman 
stepped quickly from the shadow, she wore 
no bonnet, a shawl covering her head and 
wrapped closely round her formed an efiectual 
disguise ; she put out a small uncovered 
hand, white and jewelled, and took his arm. 

" Borrodaile," she said, in a quick, clear 
whisper, ** I have waited here for some 
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minutes, I must speak to you — I heard you 
say that you were going to dine at Mr 
Ghauntly's, so I came here and waited." 

" What the devil — I mean why, my dear 
Mrs Hastings, did you wait in the cold ? — 
a note would have brought me to the Chace 
at once." 

He spoke softly, but his voice trembled 
with suppressed passion ; he was annoyed, 
and all the more annoyed that he did not 
show it. 

" I know, I know, but I could not wait — 
Oh ! Borrodaile, I think I am going mad." 

" I daresay," he cried, savagely ; " but if 
you are not more careful, this cursed village 
won't hold you much longer ; there will be 
a scandal, and I shall get mixed up in it." 

** Fou/" she cried, scornfully. " I never 
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even thought of you — you are paid for all 
you do." 

He winced under the contempt of her 
words, and a baneful light shone from his 
eyes ; he would have struck her had he 
dared. 

*^ I really have no time to listen to abuse," 
he said, covering his wrath under a thin rag 
of dignity. 

Those small, nervous fingers clutched his 
arm in a vice. 

" Don't leave me ; have some patience, 
some kindness. I am unjust, I know ; but 
think of my misery, and try to make some 
allowance for me." 

" I make every allowance for you ; I do 
all in my power to serve you ; I keep your 
secret to my own injury ; and in return you 
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insult me. Don't you think," he continued, 
peering into her face, his crafty eyes ablaze 
with malice, " don't you think that Walrond 
would give much to know who is under his 
roof ; and knowing all I could tell, how long 
do you think he would let you stay there ? " 

" He is a good, just man, Borrodaile ; he 
would not drive me away." 

" Oh ! you have found out his good 
qualities, have you ? But reflect, madam, 
that, that very justice would demand your 
expulsion from under the roof where his 
innocent daughter lives." 

She sank down on the damp ground, still 
clutching his arm, weeping and wailing. 

** I watch them sometimes when they are 
alone ; I listen, but they never mention my 
name ; and I have a right there, — ^a right 
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that even you, Borrodaile, crafty, time- 
serving lawyer that you are, cannot deny." 

" What ! " Borrodaile cried, with a quick 
start ; ** was he fool enough to leave you 
that ? — oh ! this is a good joke," and he 
laughed, noiselessly." 

She had noticed the start, and the laugh- 
ter irritated her; through the egotism of 
a passionate woman's misery there crept a 
faint fear of the man before her, full of 
warning not to trust him, or put herself in 
his power. 

" Why are you laughing, Borrodaile ? " 

He caught her wrists : ** You said just 
now that you had a right to be there ? " 
with a backward movement of his head. 

'* Did I ? " vacantly. * Oh ! I say strange 
things — sometimes 1 think I am really mad." 
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He flung her hands away, with a smoth- 
ered curse. ** Was it to air your madness 
and play the fool that you waylaid me to- 
night ? " 

" No, no ; " she crept close to him, the 
shawl had fallen from her head, and her 
face shone white and haggard, like some 
marble wrought thing ; she hissed the words 
through her half-closed lips, and her eyes 
were eager yet lustreless. " Why does he 
go there so often; why does he watch 
that tall girl about? Often I have 
followed him late at night, and 
he has walked round and round her 
house." 

" Perhaps, like many others, he admires 
Miss Ghauntly ; perhaps he even loves her," 
said Borrodaile pitilessly, and it was good 
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to his soul to mete some tiny portion of 
pain to this woman. 

" Only this afternoon," she cried, impati- 
ently checking his words with a quick 
movement of her hand, " he asked me — me, 
Borrodaile, to superintend the packing of 
some hothouse flowers for her. * Be guided 
by your own good taste, Mrs Hastings,' he 
said, * don t spare the flowers.' Once," she 
continued, and her voice softened at the 
memory, " once he would have thought no 
exotics too fair for me — man, he cannot 
love that woman, having once loved me ! " 

There was no vanity in the words, only a 
passionate outcry, impatient of conviction, 
yet full of doubt. The cry of a soul that, 
conscious of its own loss, yet could not 
believe that loss another's gain. Spurned 
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and flung away in the old dead past, how 
priceless that love seemed now, now that it 
dowered a rival's life. 

Borrodaile laughed. 

" Oh ! you were fair enough once, my 
lady, fair enough to have won a brilliant 
future, only 3''ou had no patience — ^few 
women have — and so you flung away the 
shell before it hatched ; and now it would 
hurt you, maybe, to see Bernice Ghauntly 
Kalph Walrond's wife." 

" His wife ! " she cried, in a sudden frenzy 
of passion, terrible from its impotent aban- 
donment. " God ! not his wife ; never 
his wife ! " 

" Can you not prevent such a marriage, 
if you have the law on your side ? " he said, 
craftily. 
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She raised her eyes, full of weary pain 
and vague doubt. 

" There is no law for such as me." 

'* Why did you wait for me to-night ? " 
he asked, lighting a fusee to look at his 
watch. ." You must be more careful," he 
continued impatiently, realising that he 
had lost his dinner, and feeling thoroughly 
hungry and bored ; "if you are not, I 
won't aid you another hour in deceiv- 
ing Walrond. Understand, once and for 
ever, that I hate being watched and waited 
for." 

" I won't wait for you again, Borrodaile ; 
I won't, really ; but I want you to do me a 
favour, quite a small one. Will you pull 
up one of the drawing-room blinds ? I want 
to watch him, and ^er." 
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" Such a night as this, you will be frozen 
to death." 

"No, I shall not; feel my hand, it 
burns." And she laid one fevered hand 
on his. " My heart burns, and my brain 
burns. You will pull up the blind, Borro- 
daile, won't you ? It is my only pleasure 
watching him. Living in this humble dis- 
guise, meekly submitting to the hundred 
slights they ignorantly put upon me ; do 
you think I could bear it for a single 
hour if I had not the privilege of seeing 
him daily — of being by his side when he is 
least conscious of my presence ? " 

** The mad fool ! " Borrodaile muttered, 
shaking off those little, hot, vice-like 
fingers. 

" WiU you pull up the blind ? " 
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" How will you get into the garden ? " 

" You must let me in ; as the servant 
slips the bolt, you must stay a second 
behind and undo it. I know you can ; 
you can do anything that is crafty and 
cunning." 

He laughed ; the doubtful compliment 
amused him, as much as it might have 
annoyed another man. 

" I think I can manage it. Good-night, 
my dear madam," he added, suavely. 
** Follow me at a little distance, and you 
will find the gate unbarred." 

As old Humphry preceded Borrodaile 
up the winding approach, holding a lantern 
above his head, our little friend turned and 
pulled back the bolt with a sudden jerk, 
pretending to stumble at the same time. 
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and muttering several very suggestive 

adjectives anent the darkness, much to 

the horror of Mr Ghauntly's retainer ; 

who, being one of the serious-minded Wal- 

rondites, had long ago settled in his own 

mind the lawyer's final destination, with 

that especial gift of left-handed prophecy 

fio many of the elect possess. 

Dinner was over, so Borrodaile contented 

himself with a glass of wine and a biscuit 

in the dimly lit dining-room, where the 

well-polished plate and disordered china 

gleamed weirdly, and the air was heavy 

with the fading hot-house flowers Bernice 

had arranged so carefully earlier in the 

day. Borrodaile smiled to himself when he 

thought whose hand had provided the 

bright-hued blossoms. 

VOL. I. 
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« Send as many gardenias as you like, 
my dear Walrond," lie muttered, "but I 
don't think your money is safe on the 
favourite this time, my boy, not when 
Stephen Borrodaile has entered the field 
against you." 

Old Ghauntly came bustling into the 
room, fussily anxious to have something 
served up again. 

" I have been detained by very urgent 
business," Borrodaile lied. " I am not 
hungry, my dear sir ; nothing for me, thank 
you, nothing for me." 

"Then come upstairs, and Bernice shall 
give you some cofiee." 

The house was full of music. At the 
end of the long, low room, where the 
light fell softened and piellow, Bernice 
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was seated at the piano, the clinging 
white of her drapery falling round the 
slim young figure ; the lovely face full 
of rapt, spiritual beauty. By her side 
Walrond stood, watching her small, white, 
cunning hands, and a vague passionate 
longing to be younger, to be worthier, 
filled his being, for the glamour was 
round her in Kalph's eyes, and romance, 
awakened by tender harmony, stirred 
dimly in his heart as the young sap 
stirs in an old forest tree. 

As the girl's rich voice breaks into 
melody — a voice that might have made 
her fortune had it been trained to art — 
Borrodaile raises one of the blinds slightly, 
smiling to himself as he contrasts the cosy 
comfort within, and the dark, weird out-> 
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look ; how noisily the rain beat on the 
window panes, how the frames shook in 
the wind. 

"A very bitter night," he said, taking 
his seat by Miss Marjorie's side^ 

That- small fairy, in palest pink and 
soft shadowed Oriental pearls, had found 
a new victim in the Eev. Eosco, who had 
been escorted to Ghauntly's festive board 
by the Misses Flint ; two antediluvian 
damsels, severe of aspect, and both dressed 
alike in scanty grey silk gowns, bare at 
the throat, and fashioned apparently in 
a day when sleeves were deemed super- 
fluous. Marjorie looking at them critically, 
privately disapproved of those four lean 
arms ; but the ladies themselves, perfectly 
unconscious of any flaw in their attire, 
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were mildly elated, for they were not only 
enjoying the moments as they flew, but 
the phantom of anticipation whispered 
gaily at their elbow ; the morrow would 
be a day of triumph, when they might 
issue verbal editions of to-night's dissipa- 
tion—Banker Ghauntly s dinner-party being 
quite an event in Walrond. 

Just as you, my dear sir, eagerly en- 
tangle yourself in the rise and fall of the 
money market, or if at all sporting in your 
taste, seek information from BelVs Life^ 
80 these benighted Walrondites relieved the 
general monotony of existence by studying 
their neighbours' doings, and, Asmodeus- 
like, peeping under each other's roof. 




CHAPTER XIII. 




'^' The face of all the world is changed, I think, 
Since first I heard the footstep of thy souL" 

jHEY were gathered in two distinct 
groups, on the stage — dismal and 
dark, lit by one little flaring gas 
jet — the ladies forming one group, a chatty, 
noisy one ; and the male element standing 
apart, meek and quiet — shabby, down-at- 
heel men ; most of them middle-aged, too, 
men who had begun life hopefully, and 
dwindled down to this — supers at a shilling 
a- night! Many of their faces told tales of 
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gentle breeding ; most of them were sharp, 
haggard, and hungry looking, patiently or 
defiantly miserable ; and all were in strong 
contrast with the bright-eyed, saucy-lipped 
girls. Indeed, the "ladies of the ballet" 
held themselves immeasurably above them, 
with that keen idea of superiority which is 
nowhere so jealously observed as behind the 
scenes of a London theatre. 

One or two ghostly figures were gliding 
about the house, shrouding the velvet chairs 
in holland ; for it was Saturday night, and 
the British public had gone home to its cosy 
supper and its snug warm bed, with to- 
morrow's church looming dully in pro- 
spective. Mr Crofton, acting-manager of the 
Athenaeum Theatre, was paying the cory- 
ph4es their weekly due ; there having been 
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a dress-rehearsal in the morning, only the 
principals had attended " Treasury ; " that he 
resented the fact, and was also yearning for 
his cosy supper, was very evident from the 
sharp impatient clink of the money as he 
put it down on the prompt-table, bejiind 
which he sat in company with a big book, 
and a small money box. 

" Miss Howard ! " he called, and there 
came forward a young person of a totally 
different stamp to the other girls, all of 
whom were fashionably, even if somewhat 
tawdrily clad ; her dress might have been 
that of a respectable servant, neat, homely, 
and utterly without ornament ; not only her 
dress, but her face also separated her from her 
companions — a bright, young face, its fresh, 
wholesome bloom, even in that uncertain 
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light, shaming the many painted cheeks 
round her ; a face that was perfectly innocent 
of coquetry, with a candid, pleasant softness 
all its own ; one often sees that look — with 
a dash of shy sauciness — in a very young 
school-boy's face, but rarely in a girl's. 

"You were late twice to rehearsal," 
said the great Crofton, running his hand 
down the book till he came to her name ; the 
hand that boasted a diamond on its little 
finger. "Yes, on Monday and Thursday. 
Very sorry. Miss Howard, but I must fine 
you a shilling. There is your money, my 
dear. You should never be late ; a very 
bad habit indeed." 

She took the money, with a sigh, and as 
she passed behind the wings something very 
like a tear glistened in her dark eyes. 
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" La ! don't take on," said one girl good- 
naturedly ; " a bob aint nothing." Neither 
was it to her, wrapped in a snug sealskin 
coat, with a gold chain round her neck ; but 
then this young lady only patronised the 
Athenaeum from a generous desire that the 
British public might have nightly opportuni- 
ties of studying the beautiful as embodied 
in her symmetrical person ; and the charming 
creature allowed no sordid details to inter- 
fere with her philanthropy ; scandal even 
whispered that she deposited a weekly sum 
in the manager's hands for the privilege of 
gyrating close to the footlights, in a killing 
covering of pink and amber — ^but then we 
all know that scandal, like a robber-bird, 
ever pecks at the fairest fruit. 

"I must make up fort," said the girl 
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Howard, as the stage-door banged behind 
her. " I must make up for't ; it aint just 
that the dear lad should suffer for my fault." 
The respectable streets are dismally dark 
and empty, but as she turns into the purlieus 
of Seven Dials, suddenly the night becomes 
brilliant ; from the gaslit open shops, and the 
flaring jet that blazes like a halo round the 
Cheap- Jack, down to the consumptive tallow 
candle illuminating a barrow of shell-fish ; 
every variety of light throws its glare or its 
shadow on the busy crowd of human beings 
— here are two Irish women quarrelling, 
shrilly ; there a stout matron eyes, with 
sharp questioning glances, every article ere 
she deposits it in her big basket, mindful of 
adulteration, and suspicious of short weight ; 
at the window of this sweetstuff shop two 
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impecunious children are gravely choosing 
what they would buy if they possessed the 
necessary half-pence, and in default eagerly 
devouring the coveted dainties with their 
eyes ; at that milliner's, a careworn, young 
mother is admiring a tiny hood, mentally 
arguing baby's headgear versus a day's 
dinner, and, pity on her vain, tender heart, 
the little "love of a bonnet" gains the 
day ; she will save up her money, penny by 
penny and have the child photographed in 
it, to send to the sailor husband, who sees his 
girl's face through a mist, when the lads 
sing of the " lass they left behind them," 
and mutters a gruff ** Bless her," as he 
draws his honest hand across his eyes. 
That small, meaningless face, under its smart 
chapeaUy will weave many a yarn for him as 
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he looks at it under the calm, bright stars, 
or in the golden light of a tropical sun. 

But during this digression — which, like 
most such inartistic trifling, has nothing to 
say to the story, and which we only indulge 
in as a sort of treat to our muse, who is a 
sad proser — during this digression, we re- 
peat, Miss Howard has already arrived at 
the summit of the many steep stairs that 
act as approach to her home. She has toiled 
up wearily enough, but we can comfortably 
soar over them and enter without further 
ceremony. 

In the dingy garret, bare and destitute 
save that a tiny fire blazing ruddily gave it 
an air of comfort and brightness, a young 
man was seated, tilting his chair to enable 
him to carry on his occupation with greater 
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ease, which occupation consisted in tracing 
wet lines on the table with his forefinger in 
every direction, from a small splash in the 
centre very suggestive of spilt beer ; and a 
jug, no doubt containing a portion of that 
refreshing beverage, stood invitingly at his 
elbow. 

He was a fine, handsome, young fellow ; 
handsome in spite of the lines o'f dissipation, 
and the thoroughly " devil-may-care " ex- 
pression that gave an air of good-natured 
recklessness to his face. His clothes, 
which were innocent of any sign of linen, 
had once been those of a gentleman, but 
were now so frayed and worn, and stamped 
with shabby gentility, as to be less respect- 
able than the smock-frock of honest labour, 
though I am positive that John Borrodaile, 
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Esq., would have shuddered to be seen in 
such a garb, and would have clung to his 
present thread-bare, vagabond garments 
till they literally dropped off him, rather 
than have assumed it. 

The girl creeps up behind him, and makes 
a necklace of two loving arms. 

" Wot are ye mooning 'bout lad ? — ^maybe 
it was me," with the sauciest of tender 
smiles. 

" No, darling, I was not thinking 
of you just at that very moment ; " 
it is a pleasant voice, a voice to 
be loved, clear and soft, the trained, 
unmistakable tones of a gentleman. 
" I was working out by these lines the 
various ways in which men get rich. See 
that long fellow, Bet — *' 
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" The line, John ? " 

" Yes, the line of course, dear ; well, he 
got rich by commerce, slowly and sm'ely, 
like the fabled tortoise. He began quite 
poor ; came to London with the traditional 
sixpence ; was first an ofl&ce-boy, then 
a clerk, then manager, then partner, and 
finally. Lord Mayor! You cold-handed, 
little girl, why don't you go to the fire and 
warm these poor fingers ? " 

She is certainly a handsome girl ; the 
bright dusk face ; the straight level brows 
and kindly, undulating mouth ; the real 
fault of the face lies in the pert little nose, 
which is undeniably retrousse. 

** They, at the theatre have been poking 
fun at my nose again to-night, John," she 
says, ** but IVe been thinking," — and her 
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eyes light with quick merriment — "that 
the laugh aint all on their side. They 
spend a power o' money on their faces— 
my nose costs me nothing, and a natural 
colour comes cheap." 

" Never mind, my Bet," he says, with a 
pleasant smile. " I never in all my life 
read of a heroine who had not a lovely 
complexion ; but they wear their noses 
every imaginable shape. Why, Tennyson 
talks of a fair lady whose nose was — 

* Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower ; ' 

there's a turn-up for you. Yours, my dar- 
ling, would be perfectly aquiline near it. 
He is something like a poet, is Tennyson, 
but he never even hints of anyone buying 
their noses by the box ! " 

" That's just wot I've been thinking, lad, 
VOL. I. p 
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only not explained like, you know — ^wot's a 
poet, John ? Is it a trade ? " 

" Well, hardly, though some fellows make 
a very good trade of it " — looking into that 
bright gipsy face, "a poet would find all 
kinds of pretty fancies in your eyes, my 
Bet ; he would call them orbs, and say that 
they shone like stars. A poet is a man who 
gilds facts ; one who finds a wealth of colour, 
an intoxication of perfume, and a fancied 
modesty, where another would only say — 
Hhere is a violet/ Wordsworth writes of 
an unpoetical man — 

* A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more."* 

They were standing together by the fire- 
side, his arm thrown caressingly over her 
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shoulders : John Borrodaile was affec- 
tionate from temperament ; as a little boy 
his winning disposition had been half the 
cause of that favouritism which so embittered 
Stephen's heart, and even now he could 
never come in contact with a woman or a 
child, without feeling kindly disposed to- 
wards them. A weakness if you will, but 
a pleasant one. 

*' John," she says, pressing her lips on 
his white shapely hand, " y'are a bit of a 
poet yeself — don't ye mind the day when 
ye told me all 'bout the fairies ? and there 
was one, quite a little un, ye said, as was 
always hid in the violets." 

" Poor little Bet ; that was the day when 
we found out how we loved one another " — 
he took her face in both his hands — " my 
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darling, say that you don't regret having 
linked your fate with mine ? " 

" Nay, nay, dear lad — don't think it — 
afore even you came rodneying aboard 
fathers barge, I was that miserable and 
lonesome I could hardly abide my life — 
after little Will was took ill it wur just 
awful. Father he'd be in liquor all day, 
and me a-working hard, what with doing 
for him, and a-steering, or a-walking the 
horse along o* the towing - path, it was 
slavery, John — not but wot Fd slave till 
I dropped for you, lad, and ye knows it." 

A shadow crept over his face, very like a 
shadow of shame. 

**Bet, Bet," he cried, ** what a brute I 
am, — why should I let you work for me? 
Have I not hands, and strength, and brains 
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like other men ? What is this beggarly 
pride, this fancied superiority of birth that 
makes me revolt from manual labour ? If 
I have to give up all thoughts of being a 
gentleman, at least I can keep my honour. 
Oh ! darling" — catching her to him im- 
pulsively, — " I swear the very first money I 
have that I will—'' 

" Hush, dear," she interrupted, " ye 11 do 
all that's right, I make na doubt, but a lass 
don't like to be minded of such things ; wait 
till ye've got the money, and then speak." 

" You are a queer girl, Bet, a perfect 
puzzle!" and he walked to the little window, 
overlooking a great wilderness of ghostly 
chimney-pots, repeating to himself, as he 
chased an unfortunate blow-fly round and 
round the frame- work, " a perfect puzzle ! " 
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The man's volatile nature had no power 
to probe that sensitive, tender heart ; ignor- 
ant — and the dense ignorance of a canal- 
boatman's child can hardly be imagined — of 
all social laws ; yet a certain inborn pride 
told her that this was degradation ; loving 
him with a love that could purify even 
the atmosphere of crime ; with a pride bom 
of that very purity, that shrank, coward- 
like, from the abyss of shame into which 
she had fallen. 

" Ain't ye going to smoke, John ? " she 
asked. 

" I have no tobacco ! " he said, turning 
from the dark window. ** Man wants but 
little here below, but that little unfortun- 
ately includes some cut Cavendish." 

" Wot will ye give for one of my hands, 
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and which will ye choose ? " standing before 
him, with a saucy smile, hiding both hands 
behind her. 

** I will give two kisses, and I choose the 
left hand, because it is nearest your heart." 

" There, dear ! " she held up a little paper 
screw of tobacco, and pouted her red mouth 
for payment. 

" Why, Bet, you thoughtful girl — ^you 
pearl among women ! " 

** It's a queer pearl I am, John, a pearl 
that's brown, and red, and black ; it would 
be more like if you was to call me after 
a bit of coral as I mind me a sailor once 
showed father. I am yer coral, eh, dear 
lad ? " 

" If you like. Bet ; but a pearl is more 
valuable." 
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" Ay ! I've seed 'em ; little grey things ; 
some o' the lasses at the playhouse a got 
'em, and bits o' white stones that flash 
out like the sun — diamonds they call em." 

" Then you shall be my diamond, Bet/' 
he laughed, watching her with lazy amuse- 
ment through the curling smoke. 

" Nay, dear ; I ain't bright enough. I'll 
be yer coral, lad, it has a kind o' sober 
sound, and honester like." 

Footsteps were heard ascending the creak- 
ing stairs, they stopped outside the garret 
door, and John Borrodaile rose up quickly, 
to confront his brother Stephen. 



-^J^TJilt.^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 




" A smooth knave does greater feats, 
Than one that idly rails and threats." 

S he entered the room, closing 
the door behind him, in a 
manner that would have im- 
plied a desire for secrecy had it not 
been a habit of Stephen Borrodaile's 
always to close a door carefully, he 
presented a very different appearance 
to his brother John. Dressed in neat, 
fresh clothes, with a certain quiet air 
of fashion about him, from the poin 
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of his polished boot to the crown of his 
smooth glossy hat, Stephen looked quite 
out of place in that miserable garret ; 
any stranger coming in suddenly, might 
have fancied he was some kindly gentle- 
man visiting its occupants, on charitable 
thoughts intent; but I think had that 
stranger been a physiognomist, one look 
at the narrow, shrewd, avaricious face 
would have speedily undeceived him. 

" So you have deigned to visit my 
humble abode ! " John cried, his pleasant 
careless face gaining by comparison with 
his brother's. " You, the great Stephen ! 
this is indeed an honour. Bet, my dear, 
you see him, you see him." 

A sudden flush crept over Stephen's 
usually pale face when he saw the girl. 
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" You here ! " he cried. 

" Yes," said John, taking her hand and 
patting it gently between his own. "My 
good, kind, little friend, Stephen, to whom 
I owe my worthless life — this dear girl 
nursed me through a dangerous fever. I 
can never repay her kindness." 

Bet looked down, crimsoning at his 
praise, a gracious picture in the dismal 
Ught. 

Stooping down suddenly, Stephen raised 
her left hand. 

" There is no ring there," he muttered, 
with an air of relief, almost flinging it 
from him. 

** Since you have come," John con- 
tinued, taking his seat on the table, 
politely leaving the only chair vacant 
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should his visitor feel disposed to rest. 
"I hope you will do something for me 
— ^you see my castle, rather limited as to 
space certainly, very deficient as to com- 
fort generally, wanting in all the minor 
details that make up the sum of civilised 
existence. I have been waiting for Dame 
Fortune to open her one eye wide enough 
to see my merits — and, lo ! you come. 
This kind of existence is no joke, you 
know, Steve. That wise old humbug, who 
said, ' Better a dinner of herbs than a 
stalled ox/ could not have had a good 
cook. Herbs, indeed ! why weVe lived 
upon the potato until our very heart 
trembles at the fond familiar name. A 
piece of the stalled ox — a steak, in fact, 
would be very acceptable." 
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How long Mr John would have rattled 
on I am unable to say, had not his 
brother stopped suddenly in front of 
him ; he had been previously pacing up 
and down the room. 

" John," he said, " if I help you, will 
you promise to work steadily this time ? " 

'* Steady ! " John cried, jumping ojff the 
table. " ril be as steady as a nail 
driven into a wall; I'll do anything you 
wish, Stephen — anything but be a doctor." 

Stephen Borrodaile glanced round the 
wretched garret. 

" You chose the medical profession, John ; 
you came to London, ostentatiously to 
study — it must have cost you very dear, 
judging from this." 

" I have wasted my time and money 
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both, Stephen," his brother cried, impetu- 
ously. " I am no more fit to be a doctor 
than — than a cat is; and, besides, I could 
not walk the hospitals noWy all the fellows 
would recognise me, and — " 

Stephen stayed him with a gesture ; his 
pride shrank from any allusion to John's 
crime ; leading a quiet, outwardly respect- 
able life, an openly exposed sin shocked 
his sensitive soul. 

" I know," the young man continued, 
** that IVe been very extravagant, and 
a brute as well as a fool — but if you 
will only help me this once I will re- 
form. I will work at anything you get 
for me, if it has nothing to say to 
doctoring, like a galley slave — upon my 
soul, I will." 
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Stephen smiled to himself, a faint, 
quiet smile, drawing his thin lips back till 
his closed mouth looked like a narrow 
scarlet line. Too well he knew John's 
character, unstable as water, prodigal of 
promise, a veriest slave to the first idle 
whim of the moment. 

Bet had drawn back when Stephen cast 

her hand away, unconsciously holding the 

ringless finger as though to cover its shame. 

A vague pain stirred dimly in the girl's 

heart, not that she doubted John, but the 

little man's words humiliated her cruelly in 

their contemptuous disregard of her feelings. 

» 
But, too unselfish in her perfect love not to 

feel interest in John's anxious pleading, 

she now stood watching the men, in her 

eyes a prayer for John mingled with a fond 
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woman's confidence in him. Stephen, turn- 
ing, met those eyes, read aright that prayer, 
and the mute pledge for John's honesty of 
purpose. 

" If I get him something to do, will you 
answer for his doing it?" he said. "Do 
you think I can trust him ? " 

"I na doubt the lad," she said, softly; 
"ye can trust him, sir;" and the tears 
came into her eyes ; she could not have 
told at that moment whether they were 
tears of joy or sorrow. 

*' 111 just step out and get in them things 
for the Sabbath," she said, taking up her 
bonnet. 

"You hear, John," Stephen said, "this 
young lady answers for your doing my 
work. He took two sovereigns from his 
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pocket. " This may be useful in your 
maxketing, mamn — a small allowance on 
Johns salary." 

She held them up with a little gleeful 
smile towards John. He often saw her so 
afterwards, the bright, dusk, loving face, 
framed in shadow, like some rich, old, 
Italian painting. 

Lawyer Borrodaile held the door open 
for her with the greatest politeness, waiting 
till the light footfall died away in the 
distance before he closed it, laughing to 
himself softly as he did so. 

"So the pleasure of spending a little 
money tempts her out at this hour — women 
can never resist the fascination of shopping." 

"Poor little Bet! she has gone to buy 
food for to-morrow," John said. " It does 

VOL, I. Q 
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not rain manna on Sundays nowadays, 
Stephen, any more than it did in old Moses' 
time. It was real generous of you to come, 
dear fellow ; " and John held out his hand, 
crushing his brother s slender fingers. " It 
was, indeed." 

"I must say your gratitude is more 
fiattering than pleasant,*' Stephen said, 
looking at his delicate, yellow hand. '* You 
grasp like a vice.'' 

John laughed ; he was always laughing 
whenever he conveniently could ; but now 
he felt that he had especial licence for 
merrimeut — two pounds thrown into the 
housekeeping, with prospect of earning a 
salary, the word had such a respectable 
sound — and he tossed his brimless hat in 
the air, and caught it again. 
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" Shall we have something to drink, 
Steve ? " he said ; " there's a pub a few- 
doors ojff. m run round, if you like." 

" If you like," properly interpreted, meant 
if you are disposed to stand treat, so 
Stephen thought, knowing his brother's 
propensity. 

" Not yet, John," he said. " I want to 
talk to you first. You can't be very 
thirsty, judging by your liberal libation 
to the table." 

** I always was generous," John said ; 
**but fire away, old boy, I am all at- 
tention." 

Those shrewd eyes were fixed on John's 
open face. Stephen was reading that 
shallow heart as clearly as he would read 
a book. 
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**John," he said, after a few moments' 
silence, " I don't believe you are physi- 
cally fit for work. You get on very well 
for a few days, but you are not the man to 
grub on year by year, slowly but surely, to 
fortune." 

" Of a truth, I agree with you," John 
laughed. " Happy is the wooing that's not 
long a doing, and Dame Fortune is a woman, 
you know." 

** You would like to grasp Fortune ? " his 
brother questioned, eagerly. 

" Ay, Stephen, and hold her tightly too." 

"I have a plan," Stephen said, slowly, 
— " a plan that will put you in possession 
of a large fortune." 

"ife/" John cried. *^Me! Oh Steve, 
you are joking ; a large fortune ! " 
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His blue eyes fairly danced; no child 
could have looked more eager ; and, indeed, 
there was much of a child's careless trust 
about John Borrodaile. 

" A large fortune ! " Stephen pressed his 
thin lips tightly together, pausing to look 
at his brothers excited face. "But you 
must give up Bet." 

" Give up Bet, Steve — ^poor little Bet ; 
youVe no idea how fond she is of me." 

" I daresay," Stephen said, dryly ; " but 
if you want this fortune you must marry 
to get it." 

John blew a prolonged whistle. " Oh ! 
I see your little game ; but why not go 
in and win yourself? Is the fair one a 
fair one but in name — b, hag in reality ? " 

" She is young, John, and beautiful ; " 
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he passed his hand wearily across his brow ; 
"the most beautiful girl I have ever seen 
— a lady, well brought up, and in a good 
social position." 

" Then why not win this bundle of 
charms for yourself, my boy ? " 

** Because she does not fancy me," 
Stephen cried, with an oath ; " the very 
ground she walks on is of more account 
in her eyes than I am. She would not 
wound a dumb brute as she wounds me 
daily, wuth her proud careless ways, and 
her cursed sharp tongue." 

" A shrew," said John. *' Oh ! I knew 
there must be some flaw in this paragon, 
or why should she, fortune and all, go 
begging ? " 

Borrodaile looked down, a shadow on 
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his pale face, and in his dark brooding 
eyes. 

** She can be pleasant enough to others 
— ^you would find her charming, no doubt,'* 
with an evil sneer. " If you were intro- 
duced to her as a young man of property, I 
daresay she would be very amiable, and 
you would fall in love with her, over head 
and ears, as all the other fools do." 

'* And you wish me to try and win 
this artful little flirt, Steve ? " 

Stephen raised his eyes eagerly, how 
narrow and evil they looked. 

** I want to break her cursed pride, 
John, and the pride of the man who 
loves her — I hate them both — a mad old 
idiot, old enough to be her father, and 
she — oh, God! John, how I long for ven- 
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geance! vengeance for the hundred and 
one slights she has put upon me;" he 
brought his clenched hand down with a 
force that shook the jug off the table. 

" But suppose she does not fancy me 
either," laughed John, stooping to pick 
up the broken china. 

"J5ut ^he must, she shall," the other 
cried, savagely ; "I can promise that 
Dl^ach. I hold her in my power, though 
she little thinks it." 

John looked at his brother helplessly. 
" Are you quite mad, Steve ? " he 
said. 

Stephen laughed, boisterously. 

" Come," he cried, " let us go somewhere 
4»c} drink to the future Mrs John Borro- 
diyiile — take a good look at this garret, 
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Jack, my boy, for it's the last time 
you'll ever be in it, I think." 

His brother s excitement so carried him 
away, that he rose to leave the room, 
when a thought struck him. 

" But Bet ? " he said, pausing. 

" She's got money, she can't come to 
much harm, John — by-and-by we'll make 
some arrangements for her — come along." 

" But I can't leave the poor child in 
this way, Stephen." 

" Now, listen to me," Stephen said, 
imperatively ; " I have ojffered you your 
last chance of ever wiping out the past, and 
being a gentleman again. Look at these 
rags, look at this miserable pigeon-hole, 
and choose between them and a home of 
refined affluence ; between that wretched > 
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ignorant, little girl, and a beautiful lady 
wife. John, you must choose once and 
for ever ; I cannot help you, I am a poor 
man, I work hard, and even if I couldj 
it would not be just or right that I should 
assist you in living a life of degrading 
immorality." 

" 1 promised Bet that she should be my 
wife," John said, in a sort of shame-faced 
way. 

Stephen laughed. " John, my dear boy, 
don't be a fool. What could you do with 
such a wife ? she cannot even speak her own 
tongue without offending your ears with 
every homely word." 

** She has been so good to me, Steve." 

" If you were well off," continued the 
tempter, *' you might repay her kindness — 
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have her educated, and put her in the way 
of earning her living respectably — I wish 
no ill to the girl, John, birt you must see, 
my dear fellow, that this kind of thing 
cannot go on, unless you wish to sink to 
a level with the lowest. It is true, I want 
to keep Miss Ghauntly from marrying 
the old fool who fancies he loves her. — but 
for the rest, I am acting solely with your 
interest in view, for I might easily seek 
other means of preventing this marriage. 
You have tried to earn your living, John, 
^yA failed ; there is nothing left for you 
but a rich wife — " 

'* But at least, Steve, I must prepare Bet 
for all this." 

" And make a scene ! to what end, John ? " 

John sighed, impatiently. 
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"You don't want to act the heartless 
villain, John, so come away quietly, and I 
will see her in a few days, and tell her all 
about it, or as much as I think proper. A 
little money helps these kind of things 
wonderfully, when the party has had time 
to get cool — but there will be the very 
devil to pay if you tell her suddenly that 
she must never see you more, and all that 
romantic nonsense — " He took a blank 
card from his pocket, and wrote on it, *' Back 
in three days. — J. B." " There, John, put 
that on the mantelshelf; the miserable 
thing cant read I know, but she'll get 
some one to spell it out, I daresay. What 
is the good of harrowing her feelings, 
and your own too ; for even when one is 
tired of a woman," continued the little 
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wretch, "it is deuced painful telling her 
so. 

'* I daresay you are right, Steve," and 
weak John Borrodaile suffered his brother 
to lead him away, still murmuring seduc- 
tive platitudes as they passed out of the 
house and down the street linked arm-in- 
arm. 
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